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Lone Marie. 
By W. E. NORRIS. 


Cuarter XXII, 
THE ENVOY. 


A* the hottest hour of the day Marie sauntered down to the jetty 

at Bellaggio to await the arrival of an approaching steamer 
from Cadenabbia, half hoping, half fearing to recognise one or more 
of the few passengers who could be seen on deck. Mrs. Strover, 
having partaken of a hearty mid-day meal, had conformed to the 
custom of the cotutry and was fast asleep in a darkened room; 
the quay was all but deserted, for this boat was one which seldom 
brought travellers; the chances were surely against its bringing 
the dreaded Greenhow, whose non-arrival by any previous boat 
gave ground for hope that he had been ingeniously spirited away 
from the neighbourhood. For the last twenty-four hours Marie 
had been in a state of nervous tension which no message or 
telegram from the other side of the lake had come to relieve; she 
had not dared to arouse her companion’s suspicions and fears by 
proposing to quit the lake district altogether; yet she had been 
inclined to blame herself for taking the risk of a brusque irruption 
which might from one moment to another make havoc of all her 
precautions. She even had to admit to herself that she was not 
without anxiety for Gordon Heneage’s personal safety. However 
worthless he might be, and however little she might care what 
ultimately became of him, she did not wish him to lose his life in 
a stupid fracas for which she was in some degree answerable, and 
there are safer enterprises than tackling an angry, semi-intoxicated 
man who is in the habit of carrying a revolver. 

It was not, therefore, without satisfaction that she saw Gordon 
Heneage step ashore, unaccompanied, after the steamer had 
brought up alongside, and it was with a more gracious 
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countenance than she had exhibited to him on the previous day 
that she received him when he advanced, raising his straw hat 
smilingly, with: 

“Were you expecting me? Well, it’s all right about Greenhow ; 
he caves in and only asks for a scrap of signed paper, which I 
thought I had better come over and get. That and a small supply 
of the needful to pay travelling expenses. I’m sorry to have to 
bother Mrs. Strover for money, but he seems to be rather short, 
and as for me!”—He laughed and made a show of turning out 
empty pockets. 

It was impossible for Marie to help feeling immensely relieved, 
impossible also to help feeling a little beholden. The man was 
what he was; yet there was no denying that he was good-natured 
and resourceful. She did not, however, wish him to go straight 
into the hotel with his good news, his revelation and his request. 
Something—a good deal perhaps—remained to be said before she 
could sanction compliance with the latter. 

“Are you in a hurry?” she asked. “If not, will you come into 
the shade and walk a little way with me? Mrs. Strover is resting 
just now, and I would rather not disturb her until I have heard 
exactly how matters stand.” 

“T am absolutely at your orders,” was Gordon’s reply. ‘“ You 
want to be told all about it, of course; but really there isn’t 
much to tell. I was pretty sure that, if I could only prevent 
Greenhow from kicking up a row with Mrs. Strover and terrifying 
her, I should be able to bring him to reason, and although I had 
a little trouble with him at starting, he came to his bit in the 
end. One doesn’t like to speak too positively about a man who 
has periodical bouts of drunken insanity; but my firm belief is that, 
so long as she pays him £300 a year regularly, which she can 
well afford to do, she'll hear no more of him.” 

“But I can’t advise her to put herself- so completely in the 
wrong as she would do by giving the written promise that I 
suppose you want,” objected Marie. “Nothing, unfortunately, 
can alter the fact that this man Greenhow is her husband, and 
the only safe course for her is to be straightforward and acknow- 
ledge it.” 

“ Ah, I doubt very much whether she will do that.” 

“ At the present moment I don’t think she would, and as I was 
foolish enough to bind myself by a promise which I ought never 
to have given, I must not betray her. But she is growing more 
healthy in body and mind every day. I want to give her time; 
I don’t want her to know that Mr. Greenhow has been so near her. 
If money is required for travelling expenses, or even for the 
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purpose of keeping the man quiet a little longer, I will gladly 
provide it,” 

“To my unhealthy mind,” observed Gordon, “that appears 
quite as immoral a proceeding as offering him an annuity, and a 
much more dangerous one. He would at once conclude that you 
were frightened of him and bent upon outwitting him.” 

“ What if he did? My only object is to hold him at bay for a 
time. Do you mean that he will come over here and bully me?” 

“ Well, of course he needn’t find you here if he does come, and 
he is likely to be in bed for the next day or two with a shocking 
bad cold—the result of his having quite unnecessarily plunged 
headlong into the lake yesterday. You see, the difficulty was to 
detain him while you and Mrs. Strover made yourselves scarce, 
I solved it by enticing him into a boat and paddling away 
towards Como, talking as hard as I could all the time about any- 
thing that came into my head. Every now and then he had a nip 
of whisky, which helped to soothe him, and all went well until [ 
thought the time had come when I could safely make him a plain 
offer. Of course he blustered, swore he must have double, and 
insisted upon being taken back to Cadenabbia forthwith. So that 
was the moment to draw his attention to the storm that was 
coming up, and point out to him that there was nothing for us to 
do but to run for shelter somewhere. Then all of a sudden he 
got into a blue funk—thought we were doomed to perish in a 
hurricane, I suppose, or something—and tried to snatch the sculls 
out of my hands. I don’t think I actually shoved him overboard, 
but in he soused, and I leave you to imagine whether that sobered 
him or not. You ought to have seen him gasping and spluttering, 
clutching the gunwale for all he was worth and promising to 
accept my terms if only I would save his precious life, I simply 
roared.” 

Gordon, who seldom laughed heartily, went off into such a peal 
of unfeigned, boyish merriment at the memory of the scene that 
his companion could not choose but be infected by it. 

“So then you saved him?” she asked. 

“Well, it was officious of me, I know, and I apologise; but 
what is one to do in a case of that sort? If we had been out at 
sea, or if there had been any question of endangering my own life, 
it might have been another affair. As it was, I couldn’t see my 
way to do more than clinch the bargain—upon which I may tell 
you at once that he hasn’t attempted to go back—and pull ashore, 
towing him after me, like a captive grampus. The next thing 
was that we were obliged to take refuge from the rain under 
some trees for ever so long, and naturally he got chilled. He was 
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so bad, when we reached the hotel at last, that I had to send for 
a doctor; but I am sorry to say that no alarming symptoms have 
presented themselves as yet. It isn’t superfluous persons like 
Greenhow who catch their deaths in consequence of a ducking, 
I’m afraid.” 

Marie made no rejoinder. They had been slowly walking uphill 
by a winding path which was growing steeper. It was oppres- 
sively hot and still; the lake beneath them was like a vast mirror; 
the air was all a-shimmer under a sky of burning blue; the only 
sound of life was the incessant, strident din of the cicalas. Marie 
sat down by the wayside and stirred the dust with the tip of her 
sunshade, 

“T am always rather sorry for superfluous persons,” she 
pensively remarked. 

“Thank you; I am glad to hear you say that.” 

She looked up at him. “I was not thinking of you; I was 
thinking a little of myself and more of that wretched man. It 
can’t be pleasant to know that several people would rejoice at 
the news of your death and that not one single human being would 
regret it. Then, too, he wouldn’t look at things from the point 
of view of the average well-conducted citizen; he wouldn’t see 
that he richly deserves the ruin he has brought upon himself.” 

“Oh, he won’t see that,” Gordon agreed, with an amused look, 
“and perhaps he mightn’t feel very greatly consoled if he did. Not 
that fifteen hundred dollars a year is stark ruin, you know.” 

“He will never get fifteen hundred dollars a year from Mrs. 
Strover. Most likely he will think that he has been very badly 
used. He is entitled—after a fashion—to think that he has been 
cheated.” 

“ By me, do you mean?” 

“Yes. You did cheat him. There oe be honour even 
amongst thieves.” 

Her words were more harsh than her voice and her eyes. In 
these last Gordon thought he could read a tacit invitation to him 
to state his case, if he had one, a hint that she was no longer as 
inexorable as she had been. So he said: 

“There are degrees in honour. Not, I admit, if you are strictly, 
scrupulously honourable. Then you avoid shady transactions of 
any kind, you don’t touch pitch even with the tips of your fingers, 
and it doesn’t so much as occur to you to make money out of 
other people’s misfortunes or difficulties. But when you are an 
acknowledged blackguard you can’t afford to beso fastidious. You 
fleece any Mrs. Strovers whom you may be lucky enough to come 
across; you haven’t much mercy upon drunken, vindictive Green- 
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hows, from whom you would certainly receive none; you have to 
content yourself with a modified code. As far as Greenhow is 
concerned, my withers are unwrung and my conscience is seared 
with a red-hot iron. I don’t feel that I have despoiled Mrs. 
Strover beyond measure either; she was fair game, and when all’s 
said and done, I have got her out of a mess on terms which can’t 
be called exorbitant. But what I should like you to acknowledge 
is that I have kept within the four corners of my code, such as it 
is, in my conduct towards you.” 

“T don’t know what your code is. I can’t even guess!” 

“Well, it wouldn’t allow me to tell you lies. And I told you 
none. You say I told you that I was in love with Miss Gracie; 
but I think your memory is at fault there. What I meant you 
to understand, and what I was under the impression that you did 
understand, was that I liked her well enough to make it quite 
safe for her to marry me.” 

He paused a moment, and then, as Marie did not speak, he took 
courage to go on: “I fancied, too, that you understood something 
more than that. Didn’t you?” 

“Something more?” she repeated wonderingly ; for in truth, 
she had no inkling of what he meant. 

Up to this moment he had been standing before her, swinging 
his stick in his hands, which were clasped behind his back; but 
now he seated himself on the bank by her side while he made bold 
reply. 

“Yes, I thought you knew that I couldn’t possibly be in love 
with Miss Gracie or any other woman in the world, except one. 
Whether you knew it or not, so it was—and is. You haven't a 
high opinion of me, and I haven’t a high opinion of myself; so 
the customary nonsense about my not being worthy of you, and 
so forth, may be omitted. Of course I am not worthy of you, and 
that sort of talk is always nonsense, because it is never the 
question. The only question that signifies is whether two people 
love each other or not. I love you with all my heart and soul, 
Marie. Do you love me?” 

She was not astonished. She ought to have been, for she saw 
that he was sincere, and she had never at any time imagined his 
sentiment for her to be of the nature that he proclaimed; but 
something seemed on a sudden to reveal him to her and explain 
him deplorably from start to finish. 

“No,” she quietly answered, “I do not. I suppose you would 
have said this before if you had known that I have a large income 
although I am not as rich as Gracie.” 

“Naturally I should, It was the stupidest thing! Mrs. Strover 
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never gave me a hint, nor did Mrs. Barron. You yourself rather 
led me to infer that you were your friends’ guest and that they 
were paying all expenses.” 

She smiled; his frankness certainly left little to be desired. 
“T see. No doubt I also led you to infer that I should accept an 
offer of marriage from you if you honoured me with one.” 

“Oh, I won’t say that. I should have expected you to refuse 
me on the ground that you really couldn’t become the wife of a 
scamp, however ready you might be to make generous excuses for 
him. But I'll tell you what I didn’t expect ; I didn’t expect to 
get any answer from you that was not true.” 

The blood mounted slowly into Marie’s pale cheeks; but she 
met his eyes without flinching. “ When have I answered you 
untruly ?” she asked. 

“You answered a minute ago that you didn’t love me. Is that 
true? Oh, I think I can understand how you feel; you are 
sensitive and proud, and it wouldn’t be easy to be proud of a 
husband like me. All the same, the truth is the only thing that 
matters, and the only question for you and me—as I quite truly 
said just now—is whether we love each other or not. If we do, 
all other considerations sink into insignificance.” 

“ All other considerations ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “ Well, almost all. There must 
be some means of subsistence of course.” 

“ And from the moment that one of us has sufficient means to 
support the other ?——Well, perhaps. But I do not wish——” 

“To love me? No; I don’t suppose you ever did. Nor did I 
want to love you when you were so gracious to an outcast on 
board the Kaiser Wilhelm, and when you refrained from putting 
spokes in my wheel, as you might so easily have done, in London 
afterwards. It wasn’t because you were good to me that I lost 
my heart to you, and it wasn’t my being bad that could save you 
from losing yours to me. These things happen; one doesn’t 
invite them to happen.” 

He paused for an instant and resumed: “ Marie, there’s just 
this to be said; you can make what you like of me. I may have 
disgraced myself in the past; but that can’t be helped. If you 
will take me as I am, I'll never disgrace you in the future.” 

For one moment she hesitated. She was no longer under any 
illusion with regard to Gordon Heneage, who indeed had not 
allowed her to retain any. The love which he professed, and 
which was unmistakably real, had not stood in the way of his 
assent to a marriage which would have made him rich; it would 
not have been ayowed at all had its object been poor. Yet his 
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appeal had been so worded as to touch her most vulnerable point. 
Here was at least one fellow-mortal who seemed to have need of 
her. Incomprehensible though he was in some ways and un- 
trustworthy in others, the plain fact stood out that his was a 
character which would show at its best in the sunshine of material 
prosperity, After his fashion he loved her, and it was probable 
that he would not disgrace her. It was highly probable that 
he would disgrace himself again without her and without the 
material prosperity. The idea of self-sacrifice attracted her and 
might have upset her mental balance if she could have discovered 
ever so small a spark of love for the man left in her heart. But 
she could find absolutely none; and that—whether logically or 
not—convinced her that what ihe asked for was an impossibility. 

“It may be true,” she said, “that if I loved you, I ought to 
acknowledge it. Most likely I should. But I do not.” 

The bare assertion was not enough for him. He pressed her 
hard, for he was very much in earnest; but finally he was com- 
pelled to own defeat. By that time, however, he had achieved a 
species of victory, inasmuch as Marie no longer hated or despised 
or even condemned him very much. Like three-fourths of us, he 
was the product of inherited tendencies, developed by circum- 
stances, and if it is every man’s clear duty to conquer evil ten- 
dencies and adverse circumstances, it has to be admitted that only 
a few do so. Almost she was sorry that she could not love him; 
she was unreservedly sorry that it was so little in her power to 
help him. Pecuniary help she did at length offer, being regret- 
fully sure that the offer would not be regarded as an insult, It 
was not so regarded; but it was unhesitatingly declined. 

“Oh, no,” he quietly replied; “ that sort of thing is forbidden 
by the code. I suppose you can’t see why it should be, and really 
I don’t quite see myself; but it is. Well, I came out here to tell 
you that I loved you and to say good-bye ; so my mission is accom- 
plished. I ought to have a word with Mrs. Strover before I 
return to Greenhow, though.” 

The afternoon was now far advanced and the shadows were 
growing long; for their dialogue had been more protracted than 
either of them was aware, much having been said about Gordon’s 
future and many entreaties to turn over a new leaf addressed to 
him before Marie had had the crowning temerity to place her 
purse at his disposal. She looked at her watch and got up with 
an ejaculation of surprise. 

“ But I can’t let you see Mrs. Strover,” she objected. 

“Oh, that’s indispensable, I’m afraid,” he returned. “I am 
empowered to conclude a treaty of peace with her, and I must 
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discharge my duty. I shall have to give her what I consider 
sensible advice, too. Then, if you like, you can advise her not to 
take it; although I don’t see what the alternative is.” 

“The alternative, of course, is to face facts which will have to 
be faced some day.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “I don’t agree, but I won’t argue. 
If the worst comes to the worst, you can take the poor woman 
away somewhere, and Greenhow won't be in a condition to give 
chase just yet. Now we'll go and fight our last fight—without 
ill-feeling on either side, I hope.” 


CuartEeR XXIII. 
THE JUDGMENT OF SAMUEL. 


Gorpon Heneace had not been gone an hour from the hotel at 
Cadenabbia when an Englishman of venerable aspect, with a 
beautiful white beard, presented himself at that establishment 
and asked for Mrs. Strover. On being told that she had changed 
her quarters to Bellaggio, he remarked that, as his time was 
limited and as he had important business with the lady, he would 
«t once follow her thither. Had he thought of examining the 
visitors’ book, the name of “James Greenhow, U.S.A.,” inscribed 
therein, would doubtless have given him an unpleasant shock ; 
but indeed he had already trouble enough on his mind without 
that. 

Mr. Strover, though habitually engrossed in business and wont 
to allow ample latitude to one who would never have been his 
wife if he had not deemed her worthy of all confidence, had sharp 
eyes, when he chose to use them, and a keener intelligence than 
he always cared to display. It had not escaped him that there 
was more the matter with his Isabel than could be accounted for 
by nervous prostration, resulting from social activities which had 
until recently appeared to agree with her remarkably well; if he 
had forborne to interrogate her it was because he had had a 
shrewd notion that Miss Ludlow was better qualified than he for 
thet undertaking, and if he had silently accepted divers strange 
episodes—such as, for instance, the unexplained disappearance of 
fifty pounds out of a pocket which could hardly have been picked 
—it was not because they had made no impression upon him. 
Something was wrong, and Miss Ludlow was as likely as anybody 
to find out what it was. Meanwhile, the wisest, as well as the 
kindest course for him to pursue was to await patiently the 
improvement in Isabel’s health which might make her less liable 
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to be upset by a few direct questions. Such, at least, had been 
his view until Greenhow’s meteoric transit across Park Lane and 
Theodore White’s account of the man had left him face to face 
with a dire misgiving. He ruminated over it for a night and a 
day; he pieced together various fragments of circumstantial 
evidence which gave it only too definite shape; finally he 
recognised that it was just one of those nightmares with which 
a decent man cannot contrive to make terms, and that it would 
have to be either dispelled or substantiated without delay. So he 
looked at his engagements, cancelled such of them as could be 
cancelled, hastily thrust a few clothes into a bag and started for 
Italy by the most direct route. 

Now, as he sat, with bent head and elbows on his knees, in the 
rowing-boat which he had engaged to take him across the lake, 
he had no eyes for scenery, nor any ears for the chatter of the 
swarthy Antonio, who was full of flattering speeches about the 
ladies of whom he was in quest. 

“No comprenny,” he answered, without looking up, and so 
relapsed into gloomy meditation. 

There were several things besides the Italian language which 
poor Mr. Strover did not understand, and feminine nature may 
have been one of them. He knew little about women, regarding 
them in the mass as charming and engaging, if somewhat 
irrational, beings who might be naughty on occasion, but who 
were seldom wicked. Some few, no doubt, were unspeakably so, 
iniquity in their case transcending that of man; but that the 
wife of his bosom could be numbered amongst these was an idea 
almost too painful to be admitted. Yet it looked very much as 
though she must be. In Mr. Strover’s system of ethics, as in that 
of most men belonging to the class from which he had sprung, 
respectability held the paramount rank assigned by St. Paul to 
charity amongst the virtues. Though he spoke with the tongues 
of men and angels at Exeter Hall or in the House of Commons 
and had not respectability, he was as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymtal. Though he bestowed all his goods to feed the poor and 
had not respectability, he was nothing. Now, nobody can call 
bigamy respectable. In justice to him it must be added that he 
was thoroughly honest, and that he neither deceived his neigh- 
bours nor forgave those who were ill-advised enough to practice 
deceit upon him. His chief indictment against Isabel (assuming 
what he feared he must assume) was that she had deliberately 
and systematically played him false; but perhaps what secretly 
hurt him even more was that by her conduct she had made him a 
tebuke to the foolish. 
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It will be seen that a bad quarter of an hour was in store for 
the unfortunate lady who was stretched on her sofa behind closed 
persiennes, and who was more amazed than alarmed when she 
started out of slumber to find herself confronted with a gaunt, 
familiar figure. 

“Mercy, Sam!” she exclaimed, “where have you dropped 
from? I was just thinking of writing you a letter, only it was 
too warm for anything but sleep.” 

She stretched out her arms to him; but he waved her sternly 
back, 

“Not until I am satisfied that you have a right to bear my 
name,” said he in a sepulchral voice. 

She sank down upon the sofa at once, covering her face with 
her hands and moaning feebly. All was lost, then! 

“Have you nothing to say?” Mr. Strover asked, after what 
seemed to her like a very long interval. 

Then she raised her wistful eyes and her poor, foolish face, 
ludicrously, pathetically smeared with tears and powder. “Only 
that I wanted to spare you as much as myself, Samuel,” she 
answered in tremulous accents. “I knew you would never get 
over the disgrace of it.” 

Mr. Strover was not appeased. “Then why bring such disgrace 
upon me? What distresses you now, I take it, is that you have 
been found out, not that you have lived for years in flagrant sin. 
It may be that you feel some tardy remorse on my account; I 
hope you do. But you seem to admit that you would have 
allowed me to participate in your sin up to my dying day if an 
accident had not enlightened me. What has happened, no 
doubt, is that your husband has become too extortionate in his 
demands of late.” 

“Yes; I was at the end of my resources. Of course I acted 
wrongly; I don’t attempt to excuse myself. It’s quite true that 
I should have gone on keeping you in the dark if James Green- 
how had been any way reasonable and had been satisfied to take 
what I could give him. Was he crazy enough to go to you and 
ask for money ?” 

“T have never exchanged a word with the man. I met him 
for one instant on the doorstep in Park Lane, but he took to his 
heels at the sight of Mr. White, who was with me and whom it 
appears that he has robbed. Afterwards I ascertained that he 
had been inquiring for your address. I have heard nothing more 
of him. It was only his name, coupled with a chain of circum- 
stances, that led me to form a suspicion which you have now 
conyerted into a certainty.” 
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“Oh, what a fool I was!” she involuntarily cried, wringing 
her hands. 

Mr. Strover surveyed her grimly. “Criminals are almost 
always fools,” he declared. ‘ Consider now what would have come 
to pass if you had kept this fraud up till the end of my life. You 
think, perhaps, that you would then have been able to divide my 
estate with your accomplice. Nothing of the sort! My executors 
and trustees could hardly have failed to discover the truth, and 
my will, being made in favour of my widow—a non-existent 
legatee—would have been inoperative. Your husband’s greed has 
hastened discovery, that is all.” 

“Samuel !—you can’t think that I have been in league with 
James Greenhow all along.” 

“T wish with all my heart that I could think otherwise.” 

It was perhaps just as well for her that he jumped to that not 
unnatural, yet somewhat cruel conclusion, inasmuch as a relation 
of the actual facts made him feel ashamed of having so misjudged 
her and caused him to look with comparative lenience upon the 
less heinous offence of which she had been guilty. But although 
he could not but compassionate her, although he gladly admitted 
that she had been exposed to a temptation hard to resist, although 
he declared that his affection for her remained undiminished and 
promised her all the aid and protection that he could give, he was 
as unyielding as she had foreseen that he would be upon the 
question of their future relations. 

“T have no doubt about your being granted a legal separation,” 
said he, “and it may be that you could procure a divorce in one 
of the States which would be recognised as valid in England ; but 
I have never been able to discover any Scriptural sanction for the 
re-marriage of divorced persons, whether innocent or guilty.” 

“Oh, the things one might do if one took the Scriptures for 
one’s guide!” sobbed the unhappy woman. “The lengths that 
David went !—and Solomon and the rest of them!” 

“We do not live under the Old Testament dispensation,” 
returned Mr. Strover unsmilingly. ‘‘ No, Isabel; it has pleased 
Providence to decree that we should be parted, and part we must. 
Nothing but the death of the man who is your husband can 
reunite us.” 

“Then I hope and pray that it will please Providence to kill 
him soon! Perhaps it will; for he is getting on in life and he 
drinks like a fish. I believe you're sincerely religious, Samuel, 
but I shouldn’t want to have a religion like yours, myself, even if 
it did reconcile me to giving up all I care for in this world. Call 
James Greenhow, who never was anything but a brute to me, my 
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husband if you choose; you won’t make me think or feel that I 
have any husband except yourself, who have given me all the 
happiness I have ever known.” 

He did his best to comfort her; although he had no very solid 
comfort to offer, beyond that of an assured and adequate income. 
Apparently there was nothing in the Bible or in his interpreta- 
tion thereof to debar him from providing for one whose claims 
upon him were so indisputable; he only stipulated that she should 
take up her residence somewhere out of London—somewhere 
abroad, if he might choose. 

“T am afraid we must resign ourselves to the distress and—and 
obloquy of publicity; but it will, I hope, be made plain to all 
right-thinking people that we have been more sinned against than 
sinning.” 

“As if anybody would care which we are! We shall be 
punished just the same. Oh, Sam, if you could only manage to 
be the sort of sinner that I am—I don’t believe I’m such a very 
bad one either—there wouldn’t need to be any more trouble about 
it! What is a thousand pounds a year to you ?—or even two 
thousand? And James Greenhow would sell his soul with 
alacrity for that!” 

Mr. Strover had to dwell at considerable length upon the value 
of his own immortal soul and of hers. With truth and not 
without pathos, he confessed that he would sacrifice a good deal 
for the sake of making a fair show to the world; as truly and 
not less pathetically he declared that in turning his back upon 
her he would deprive himself of all joy in living. But he could 
neither compound a felony nor go through the form of what, 
according to his notions, would be no real marriage. Thus for a 
long time they talked and bemoaned themselves and disputed and 
forgave one another; for they had always been a fond couple, 
and it was certainly hard measure that they should be condemned 
to end their days apart because a rascal who ought to have drunk 
himself to death long ago survived to stand between them. Hoe 
had risen to go, and she was weeping noisily, when the door 
opened to admit Marie, followed by Gordon Heneage, who 
whistled softly at the sight of a tableau which told its own tale. 

“What !—you here!” cried Mr. Strover, whisking fiercely 
round upon him and not sorry, perhaps, to be supplied with a 
scapegoat. “May I ask why? I should have thought your 
rather equivocal commission had come to an end with the 
arrival of your principal on this side of the Atlantic.” 

“Oh, not quite,” answered Gordon suavely. “I am still 
empowered to negotiate, and I was in hopes that I might still be 
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of some service to Mrs, Strover. That is why Iam here. But 
why, I wonder, are you here? What misguided wretch has been 
telling you things which it would have been so much better for 
you not to be told?” 

Mr. Strover waved his hand towards the huddled-up figure on 
the eofa, over which Marie was bending. 

“T have heard from the lady whom I believed to be my wife, 
sir, about the course of deception and folly into which she allowed 
herself to be drawn by your evil counsels. For a weak woman 
who found herself on a sudden most painfully situated, and to 
whom a strong temptation was held out, excuses may be made; 
I confess that I do not see what excuse there is for the man who 
tempted her.” 

“Oh, if you put it in that way, none at all. I don’t know that 
I am particularly anxious to be excused. All the same, it is 
unfortunate for you and her and everybody else that a com- 
promise couldn’t have been arrived at. You have seen Greenhow, 
I suppose? You wouldn’t have seen him if I had been at 
Cadenabbia ; but one can’t be everywhere, and when I came over 
here with a message from him ”—— 

A shrill cry arose from the sofa. “At Cadenabbia! Do you 
tell me that James Greenhow is at Cadenabbia? What was his 
message ? Samuel, you mustn’t meet him—Mr. Heneage mustn’t 
go back to him! If he hears that he has been tricked again and 
that he will get no more money, murder will come of it!” 

Marie tried to calm her. “ Mr. Greenhow is ill in bed; he 
can’t murder anybody. There is nothing more to be afraid of, 
now that Mr. Strover has heard the whole truth.” 

But these well-meant assurances only served to aggravate the 
unfortunate woman’s excitement and terror. 

“ You knew that he was at Cadenabbia, then, Marie! Did you 
send for him? What does it all mean? Do you want to force 
me to return tohim? Well, I won’t! I'd sooner go and drown 
myself in the lake! Oh, don’t pretend to be sorry for me. What 
do I care whether you are sorry or not if you turn against me 
when there is nobody else left to take my part!” 

She ended by flinging herself back upon the cushions in a 
violent fit of hysterics. The bell had to be rung and her maid 
summoned and restoratives employed. Some of the hotel servants 
came trooping in with offers of assistance and sympathising 
ejaculations and wide-open eyes of curiosity. There was for 
several minutes a great hubbub, which was terminated by the 
removal of the sufferer into the adjoining bedroom, supported 
between Marie and the maid, while Mr. Strover and Gordon 
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Heneage were left to contemplate one another ruefully, helplessly, 
shamefacedly, after the natural male manner in the presence of 
such feminine ebullitions. Not until the other spectators had 
slowly and reluctantly withdrawn did they become aware of a 
third member of their own sex, who stood his ground and who 
reflectively observed : 

“An unfortunate business; but it might have been worse.” 

“God bless my soul!” exclaimed Mr. Strover, “who next?” 
And then, after a moment, “ You have tracked Greenhow out to 
these parts, I take it, Mr. White.” 

Theodore nodded. “Yes, for more reasons than one, I con- 
cluded to follow him. Perhaps if I had known that you were 
bound upon the same errand I might not have ventured to 
intrude; but I didn’t suppose that you were here. Nor does he; 
for I have just left him. Well, it’s easy to guess what has been 
taking place, and now I want you to tell Mrs. Strover that she 
needn’t feel the slightest alarm about Greenhow. I'll answer for 
Greenhow, who is a sick man and a desperately frightened 
one. He doesn’t want me to hand him over to the Italian police, 
you may be sure.” 

“Do you think you could do that, Mr. White?” 

“No; but he does, and that is sufficient for practical purposes. 
What I propose to do with him, as soon as he is well enough to 
be moved, is to take him to Genoa and ship him off for the United 
States. I'll undertake to say that inside of three months from 
now Mrs. Strover shall have a decree of divorce which will enable 
you and her to be married again quietly, without admitting any 
more outsiders into your confidence. You may depend upon my 
discretion, and from what Greenhow tells me of the part that 
Mr. Heneage has played in this affair, I should say that you 
might count upon his.” 

It devolved upon Mr. Strover to explain why matters could not 
be settled in that off-hand way, even if the discretion of the press 
were as assured as that of initiated persons. Theodore, who 
showed signs of impatience during his harangue, only remarked, 
when it came to an end: 

“ Well, Mr. Strover, Iam not a theologian, and I don’t know 
that it is any business of mine to attempt your conversion to 
what I should consider a more rational standpoint. I am here 
chiefly as a friend of Miss Ludlow’s. I think I may be of use to 
her, as well as to Mrs. Strover, by dealing with Greenhow in the 
manner that I have named, and perhaps you will kindly tell the 
ladies what I am going to do. Do I understand that you will 
remain with them?” 
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Mr. Strover pursed up his lips and shook his head. “ Under 
the peculiar and distressing circumstances, I cannot feel that I 
ought to do that. Moreover, I have engagements in England 
which would compel me, in any event, to leave this to-morrow 
morning. With regard to money, I should perhaps just mention 
that ample provision will be made for the lady whom I must no 
longer call my wife, but to whom I have not ceased to be 
devotedly attached.” 

“T am glad of that,” answered Theodore. “Glad that there 
isn’t going to be any difficulty about money, I mean. The sort 
of devoted attachment that exhibits itself in repudiating a woman 
who ought to be your wife, and whom the law will soon allow 
you to marry, is a thing which I confess that I don’t understand 
very well: but then I’m only an unrighteous American.” 

He spoke somewhat brusquely, for he could not help thinking 
Mr. Strover sanctimonious and hypocritical, which was a little 
unjust of him. Gordon Heneage, who presently accompanied him 
to the jetty to await an approaching steamer, and whose serenity 
had not been ruffled by the circumstance that no reply whatsoever 
had been youchsafed to his polite farewell speech, was more 
magnanimous. 

“ Pompous old Johnny, our friend Strover,” he remarked, while 
lighting a cigarette, “but not a bad sort, apart from his shocking 
religious principles, with which I daresay he wouldn’t be afflicted 
if he could help himself.” 

“It strikes me, Mr. Heneage,” said Theodore, “that you 
yourself are not afflicted with any principles of an inconvenient 
nature,” 

“T am not,” replied the other briskly and good-humouredly. 
“Ts it permitted to ask whether that particularly concerns you?” 

“Tam not quite sure. I thought it might when I crossed the 
lake to prevent Mrs. Strover from signing a document which 
would probably have got her into rather serious trouble in the 
law courts at a later stage.” 

“Ah, I see. And you are Mrs. Strover’s friend—or Miss 
Ludlow’s, didn’t you say? Well, the old man’s appearance was 
fatal, of course, to me and my document. That is, to Greenhow 
and his; for my services in the matter were given gratuitously.” 

“Tndeed? That has not always been the case, has it?” 

“No,” answered Gordon, “that has not always been the case 
Any more questions that I can have the pleasure of answering 
for you, Mr. White ?” 

“One more, if I am not trespassing too far upon your indul- 
gence. Do you propose to stay at Cadenabbia?” 
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“T shall be off fio-night. If I were to wait until to-morrow 
morning, I might have old Strover for a travelling companion, 
which would be embarrassing to us both. No; there is nothing 
to detain me, now that you have so kindly undertaken to look 
after Greenhow.” 

The two men eyed one another very much after tho fashion of 
a couple of dogs who would as soon fight as not, but whom 
etiquette compels to walk round and round on tiptoe, with 
bristling backs, while awaiting a provocative signal. No such 
signal came from Theodore. What, after all, was there to 
quarrel about, since Heneage’s intervention was apparently at 
anend? §o all he said was: 

“JT wish you a pleasant journey, sir.” 

“And I wish you and Greenhow a pleasant trip to Genoa,” 
returned Gordon, with unabated politeness. ‘ Perhaps you will 
be kind enough to say good-bye to Greenhow for me and tell him 
how sorry I am that I have been unable to accomplish anything 
for him. He has only himself to blame, for I might have made 
arrangements which would have been satisfactory for everybody 
if he hadn’t come blundering across the Atlantic in that uncalled- 
for way. Still one must admit that he has had rough luck.” 

“JT will not fail to deliver your message,” Theodore promised 
gravely. 

And, the steamer coming alongside at that moment, they 
walked on board, without further interchange of words. During 
the short transit across the lake they did not again approach one 
another, nor was their colloquy renewed after they had been 
landed on the opposite shore. 


Cuapter XXIV. 
NO REGRETS. 


“J quire understand, my dear Miss Ludlow,” said Mr. Strover, 
“that your great kindness in consenting to remain a little while 
longer with Isabel is due to friendship and pity for her; so that 
it may sound like presumption on my part to thank you. Never- 
theless, I do feel deeply indebted to you, as well as to Mr. White.” 

“Mr. White,” Marie observed, “has certainly done us all a 
good turn; but that seems to have been only because he was bent 
upon serving a man who had robbed him an ill one.” 

“I do not think so; his motive, if I understand him rightly, 
was to protect you from danger or annoyance. He said, in fact, 
that he was here in the capacity of your friend.” 
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“Tam much obliged to him. But, be that as it may, you owe 
no thanks to either of us. Of course I could not think of imitating 
you by deserting Mrs, Strover in her terrible trouble,” 

The poor man threw up his hands deprecatingly. “What can 
I do but repeat that I have no option in the matter?” 

It was late at night. Mr. Strover, who purposed to depart at 
daybreak, had sought a final audience of Miss Ludlow and had 
received severe verbal castigation for his pains. However, she 
had agreed to carry through the charitable enterprise to which 
she had set her hand, and there was nothing for it but to bow 
submissively to her scornful rejection of gratitude. 

“T may,’ were his last words, “be spared to survive this man. 
I need not tell you how I should at once act in the event of his 
death. He is already ill, I understand, and his constitution is 
said to be shattered,” 

“From what Mr. Heneage told me, he is not in the least likely 
to die,” answered Marie, a little impatiently. 

The Italian doctor who had been called in to attend Mr. Green- 
how was of a different opinion. He had, it was true, said re- 
assuring things to the young Englishman whom he had assumed 
to be his patient’s travelling companion; but that was partly 
because it is the habit of Continental physicians to adopt a cheer- 
ful tone at starting, partly because his first examination had 
revealed no symptoms that could as yet be called grave. His 
second visit, however, which he was prevented from paying until 
nearly twenty-four hours later, made him aware that he had an 
anxious case to deal with. It was not surprising that by that 
time the sick man, who had in the interval been seen and 
thoroughly scared by Theodore White, should be in a high fever ; 
but no amount of agitation can give anybody pneumonia; so that 
he would perhaps have been equally ill even if this fresh 
catastrophe had not befallen him. He was, at all events, in for 
an illness which could not end in speedy recovery and might end 
in the contrary manner. 

Such was the announcement that awaited Mr. White’s return 
from Bellaggio, and a somewhat vexatious announcement it was. 
Certain animals, as is well known, hasten to destroy any of their 
species that exhibit signs of approaching dissolution, and good 
reasons for this summary procedure are given by naturalists; but 
the human race, though not averse to slaughter on a large scale 
when so undeniable a benefit as a small increase of territory is to 
be obtained thereby, has ever deemed it a sacred duty to use 
every available means for keeping life in the moribund, and it 
was obvious that Greenhow, whose demise was so eminently 
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desirable, must not be allowed to perish for lack of proper care. 
Theodore did what any other human and humane being would 
have had to do in his place. At the suggestion of the local 
practitioner he telegraphed to Milan for further advice; he 
secured (by a lucky chance) the services of a competent nurse ; 
he made himself answerable for all necessary expenditure and 
even addressed words of kindness and encouragement to the 
patient, who acknowledged the same with a prolonged volley 
of curses. 

Greenhow’s powerful language had the excuse of delirium, 
attributable—so the doctor said—to other causes besides that of 
the malady for which he was being treated. He was very ill 
indeed throughout the following day, and it was not until the 
third morning that some improvement in his condition enabled 
Theodore to visit the two ladies on the other side of the lake, 
who would naturally be anxious for news, he thought. On making 
inquiry at their hotel, he was informed that Mrs. Strover also 
was on the sick-list and confined to bed, but that Miss Ludlow 
would be glad to see him. 

Miss Ludlow, when she made her entrance, after keeping him 
waiting a quarter of an hour, did not look particularly glad. As 
a matter of fact, she thought that he was taking a good deal upon 
himself and was quite ready to disobey his instructions, should 
he have any to give. But when he had briefly told his tale and 
had said what little he had to say about the general situation, she 
was fain to admit to herself that he was more of a friend in need 
than certain other persons who had left her to cope as best she 
might with tangled circumstances. 

“ All this is rather hard upon you,” she remarked. 

“Not half as hard as it is upon you. My invalid gives me no 
trouble and isn’t likely to give me any; but I am afraid you 
must be having a bad time with yours.” 

“‘ Well, of course all the good that the change had done her 
has been undone, and she never stops crying while she is awake; 
still, when the roof has been cracking over your head for months, 
there must be some relief in the thought that it has come down, 
even if you have been cut and bruised in the process. She will 
recover by degrees, poor soul; but the unfortunate part of it is 
that she has so little to look forward to.” 

“There is Greenhow’s death.” 

“Ts there any hope of his dying? I won’t use such an absurd 
word as danger.” 

“Well, the doctors use it freely. He has a complication of 
disorders, they say, and I should doubt his living much longer, 
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whether he gets over this illness or not. Anyway, he will be 
upon his back for some weeks to come.” 

“And are you going to stay with him and nurse him all that 
time?” 

Theodore laughed. ‘ Somebody has got to do it, and Iam my 
own master. I made all arrangements for a protracted absence 
before I left home. How long are you going to stay and nurse 
Mrs. Strover ?” 

“As long as she wants me, I suppose. Somebody has got to do 
that also, and although Mrs. Barron clamours for my return to 
London by every post, I don’t think I am really needed there. 
Do you know that Gracie is engaged to be married to Lord 
Westenhanger ?” 

“‘T had not heard,” answered Theodore, “but I knew she was 
going to be. I would write congratulations to Mrs. Barron, only 
it seems advisable not to tell her whereIam. In view of possible 
contingencies, the less that is said about Mr. and Mrs. Strover’s 
affairs the better. As for me, I am supposed to have been 
suddenly summoned abroad on business, and I omitted to send my 
address to Hill Street. Now is there anything that I can do for 
you, Miss Ludlow, beyond coming across from time to time and 
letting you know how Greenhow progresses ?” 

There was not much that he could do; but there was something 
that he had left undone, and she appreciated that measure of 
forbearance. He might so easily have profited by the occasion 
to renew an obstinate, useless siege! 

Neither then nor on many succeeding days did Theodore White 
thus abuse his privilege of access to a lady who soon learned to 
value the atmosphere of cheerful common sense that he always 
brought with him and to look forward to his visits. She would 
have been rather forlorn without him, for she knew not how to 
console or rouse the despairingly apathetic Mrs. Strover, who 
refused to leave her room, became really ill, though with no 
definite ailment, and declared that her only wish was to die. 
Theodore’s brief, but punctual, appearances formed green oases in 
the hot desert of weary, unoccupied hours. He counselled 
patience, of which he himself seemed to possess a boundless store, 
spoke words of approval and encouragement, which were not 
spoilt by any admixture of flattery, and predicted that all would 
come right in the end. He reported that Greenhow, who was 
not worse and would probably begin to get better soon, was sub- 
dued, submissive, even penitent. 

“He declares that he would never have persecuted his un- 
fortunate wife at all if Heneage hadn’t put him up toit. That 
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may or may not be true; but at any rate he will not resist divorce 
proceedings, which I think ought to be initiated on his return to 
America. He still pretends to be in mortal fear that I shall have 
him arrested there and sent to prison.” 

“You will not do that, will you?” asked Marie. 

“Oh, no, and I daresay he knows that I shall not. But with 
men of his sort it is never quite safe to throw the whip over the 
rails; so I make no promise. I only wish I had some species of 
whip or spur to apply, or threaten to apply to you, Miss Ludlow!” 

“Why?” she inquired, in surprise. “I don’t think I respond 
very readily to such measures.” 

“Oh, I am quite aware of that,” he answered, laughing ; “ other- 
wise I should have scolded you as you deserve before this for 
moping and neglecting the exercise that your health requires. I 
don’t presume to scold or entreat. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that you are growing thinner and paler every day, and another 
fact is that you would be all right if you would take an occasional 
long walk.” 

To please him, she began taking walks in the cool of the 
evening, and certainly benefited by them. Once or twice he 
accompanied her, at her request, and she found him as pleasant a 
companion as she had done in the early times of their intercourse ; 
for he had the peculiar, indescribable attraction that belongs to 
successful men; also his opinions upon many subjects happened 
to coincide with hers. But, despite this renewal of friendliness, 
and even friendship, his manner never for one moment reverted 
to that of a lover. At first she was very glad that it did not; 
afterwards she inzensibly became a little bit sorry. Generous 
abstention is one thing, change of sentiment is another; perhaps 
no woman can be altogether pleased by the discovery that a man 
who has once loved her loves her no more. However, since she 
was not in love with him, it was doubtless, upon the whole, an 
excellent thing that he should have got over an unrequited 
attachment. 

One afternoon he failed to appear at the usual hour, and Marie 
was rather disappointed. After a second had passed without a 
sign from him she began to grow uneasy and to meditate a 
message of inquiry. But that evening a note was delivered to 
her which explained all and which brought what she could not 
but regard as good tidings. 


“ Greenhow died suddenly the night before last,” Theodore wrote. “I 
don’t know whether you will think that I ought to have communicated 
with you or not; but it seemed to me best not to bother you, and there 
were so many formalities to be gone through in such a short space of 
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time that I could not cross over to Bellaggio. I will do so to-morrow, 
and will then bring the certificates of death and burial which should be in 
the possession of the widow. I have already telegraphed and written to 
Mr. Strover.” 


This short and businesslike missive wound up with: 


“T suppose it would hardly sound decent to offer congratulations to the 
person who is most to be congratulated ; but there can be no harm in my 
congratulating you and myself upon an event which sets us both free.” 


Assuredly there could be none, and almost the first thing that 
Marie said to Mr. White when he arrived, the next day, was: 
“ How glad you must be!” 

“Not very sorry, I confess,” he answered ; “the best thing that 
could have happened has happened. But it has come a great 
deal sooner than I expected, and such is the perversity of human 
nature that I can’t stifle a few regrets. You, I presume, have 
none.” 

She shook her head. ‘Isabel has none. She is simply over- 
joyed, and I don’t see how anybody could blame her. I don’t 
see how anybody could wish that wretched man’s life to have been 
prolonged either. He himself could scarcely have wished it.” 

“ Well, I don’t know about that. If mortals only died by their 
own consent, the world would be so over-populated that there 
wouldn’t be food enough to go round. It is pretty certain, how- 
ever, that there could have been no more enjoyment in life for 
Greenhow.” 

“Then what do you regret ?” 

He laughed slightly and answered, with a circular sweep of the 
hand, “ Oh, only this.” 

She had met him, as usual, on the jetty, and instead of entering 
the hotel, they had strolled towards the shady gardens, sloping 
up to the Villa Serbelloni, in conformity with what had become 
their habit. One of the thunderstorms which almost daily visit 
that region during the warm season of the year had rolled away, 
leaving a fresh breeze, shining foliage and soft, vivid colouring 
in its wake. It was an irresistible joy to young and healthy 
persons to be alive amid such surroundings, however little these 
might have appealed to the wrecked and diseased fellow-creature 
whose eyes were closed to them for ever. 

“Yes,” Marie hesitatingly agreed; “the place is as lovely as 
any place on earth. It isn’t poor Bellaggio’s fault.” 

“ What isn’t ?” 

“That one will always be obliged to associate it with such 
very unpleasant experiences,” 
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“You speak for yourself, Miss Ludlow; you haven’t any 
regrets, But I was speaking of mine, and my experiences of 
Bellaggio have been anything but unpleasant. In fact, it’s still 
an open question whether my walks and talks with you here 
aren’t going to rank as the happiest experiences of my whole 
life. I hope not, but the decision, as you know, rests with you.” 

Marie’s brows contracted quickly. ‘Oh!” she exclaimed, 
with a distressed, irritated intonation. 

So he did not intend to spare her, after all! He had shown 
great delicacy, great consideration ; he had chivalrously refrained 
of late from making a difficult position more difficult for her ; but 
the moment that Greenhow’s death rendered it possible and easy 
for her to dismiss him finally he must needs renew pretensions to 
which only one answer could be returned. Was that what he 
had meant by congratulating himself and her upon their recovered 
freedom? Well, if so, she could not complain. His patience and 
long constancy entitled him to one more hearing; though he 
might have known better than to insist upon it. So she listened 
to what he had to say without interrupting him and without any 
of the anger to which she had been moved by previous declara- 
tions of his. 

He spoke less vehemently and less authoritatively than he had 
done in New York; he seemed to recognise that she was not a 
fortress to be taken by assault and that she must not be expected 
to lower her colours in sheer submission to a will more powerful 
than her own. He had changed a little, she thought. Or was it 
she who had changed? At any rate, he no longer struck her as 
a thrusting, indomitable Westerner who having always got his 
own way in commercial transactions by simply ‘refusing to be 
beaten, imagined that the same tactics could be employed with 
success in the selection of a wife. She could not but perceive, 
while he talked, that his pertinacity was not so much the result 
of overweening self-esteem as of the deep and enduring love 
which had become what he declared that it was, everything to 
him. She could not help feeling a little proud of the conquest 
which she had neither tried nor wished to achieve and which was 
perhaps—or so she thought—the only real conquest of its kind 
that had ever been hers; nor could she help being touched by 
what he told her of the day-dreams and castles in the air which 
had kept him company throughout so many months of silence and 
absence. The form that these appeared to have assumed showed 
how closely he had studied her character and tastes and how 
much more importance he attached to the latter than to his own. 
But when he mentioned his determination to retire from business 
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and cease residing in a city where it could never be in her power 
to feel at home, she was fain to cut him short. 

“ But don’t you understand,” she exclaimed, “that if I cared 
for you enough to marry you, I could not dream of allowing you 
to make such sacrifices for me? Iam grateful and honoured and 
—and I quite believe that you would do as you say, little though 
I am worth it. But consider what it means! As a bribe it must 
be useless, and if I could say what you want me to say, no bribe 
would be needed.” 

Gordon Heneage’s words came back to her and, half laughing, 
she borrowed them ; for indeed they seemed to her to express the 
eternal, indisputable truth. ‘The only question in these cases,” 
she said, ‘‘ is whether two people love each other or not.” 

“T suppose that is so,” he gravely agreed, and for the space of 
a minute or so held his peace. Then he looked up, gave a great 
sigh and resumed: “This is going to end it, for good or for ill! 
Do you know why [ have worried and offended you by clinging 
to a forlorn hope all this time, Miss Ludlow? It was because 
I never believed that it was a forlorn hope. I have always felt 
that, say what you would, you did at the bottom of your heart 
love me a little and that you might come to love me a great deal. 
There! now it is out, and if you tell me that you haven’t any 
feeling of the sort for me—not so much as a germ or a dawning 
of love—I shall know that I have been quite wrong and I will 
never persecute you again. I would put you upon your honour, 
only I know that you will not stoop to give me anything but a 
true answer.” 

She had recently been accused of returning a false answer to 
a similar question, and the effect of that accusation had been to 
make her hesitate; but she did not hesitate now. It was 
somewhat hurriedly and in obedience to an impulse which she bad 
no time to analyse that she replied: 

‘You are quite wrong, and I think I had better convince you 
that you are; although it is not very pleasant to me to say what 
I am going to say. You consider Mr. Heneage a rather despic- 
able person, don’t you?” 

“Heneage? Well, yes, I confess that I haven’t any great 
respect for him. Why do you ask?” 

“ Because, if I could have married anybody, I should have 
married him, that is all. I knew he was selfish and unscrupulous ; 
I knew everything or nearly everything, that there was against 
him, and yet I—I loved him.” 

Theodore looked neither startled nor horrified. ‘“ Was that why 
you wanted him to marry Miss Gracie?” he inquired with a smile. 
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“Of course not,” she answered impatiently. “If I did, at one 
time, want him to marry Gracie, it was because I thought—but 
what does it matter?” 

“I can guess without any difficulty what you thought; I 
believe I can almost guess also what made you think that you 
loved him. Not that you ever did.” 

“ But I did!” she returned, with a frown and a stamp of her 
foot. 

“ Well, at least you use the past tense. And why have you 
told me this?” 

“ Because it is true, and because it proves that you were quite 
wrong in what you said just now.” 

He shook his head. “No; if it proves anything, it proves the 
contrary. Why be at the pains of trying to disgust a man for 
whom you have no love? All you had to do was to tell me, upon 
your honour, that you had no love for me; that was simple 
enough. Why didn’t you, Marie?” 

Instead of replying, she turned away and began to descend 
the hill towards the hotel at a brisk pace. He followed her in 
smiling silence, content to await her pleasure. He had known 
how to wait a long time, and he did not think that he would be 
called upon to wait much longer now. 


THE END. 




















With Coleridge and Cennyson at Clevedon. 


A writer on Clevedon once spoke of “Severn’s silver sea.” He 
was not speaking of the Severn among the Welsh hills, but of the 
Severn as it flows in its broad estuary. The stranger visiting 
the Somerset coast must eliminate any idea of “ silver” from his 
mind ; otherwise the shock of disillusionment may be considerable. 
More aptly, another writer has spoken of the river as being 
“ yellow as Tiber.” 

At Clevedon the water, dignified by Bristolians with the name 
of “sea,” is neither silver nor yellow, but simply mud-coloured. 
Under dull skies it is a dead chocolate-brown; though it 
possesses in common with all water the magic gift of transfigura- 
tion, flashed into gold by sunshine, shimmering into silver under 
moonlight. It has further the atmospheric charm that we find 
in all similar estuaries, giving it an endowment of rare sunsets ; 
lacking the breadth of a limitless horizon, but bounded by the 
hills of a coast that appears far or near according to change of 
weather. 

This broad river is the true gate of the West Country, it is the 
genuine “Celtic fringe;” traversed in all days by missionary 
saints journeying southward from Wales, at a time when there 
was one race on both shores of the wide water. On the northward 
side issue the Usk, with whisperings?of King Arthur’s Caerleon, 
and the Wye, loveliest of British rivers ; on the south comes the 
Avon, with legends of old Bath and historic Bristol. When the 
sunset glow has died into too transient a memory, gleams strike 
across the water from the Flat Holm and the Lightship; the 
lights of Cardiff and Newport break the black horizon, together 
with the sudden flare of smelting-furnaces. A passenger steamer, 
perhaps, calls for a moment at the pier, and again passes into the 
night; the lights are extinguished ; esplanade and Green Beach 
are left to utter solitude. 

But this muddy-hued water, allied on the one hand with far 
Plinlimmon, on the other with the broad Atlantic, has one charac- 
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teristic at least that renders its title of “sea” not undeserved. It 
can be roused to fury by winds from the west and north-west, 
and at such times its banks are all too narrow to restrain its 
chafing surges. Such a storm took place in the autumn of 1903, 
when the havoc wrought upon the Somerset coast was enormous. 
Clevedon, with its neighbours Weston-super-Mare and Portishead, 
suffered severely, as did the little ports of Minehead and Watchet; 
its esplanade was torn to pieces by the waves, and the garden- 
walls of houses cast down; bathing-machines and boats were 
shattered to fragments. It is only through the kindness of 
residents that the local boatmen have been enabled to renew their 
activity. These houses along the beach and by the pier are near 
enough to get a true taste of the water’s quality ; during many 
tides the road and the gardens are drenched with sea-spray, and 
the windows encrusted with brine. The “sea” at Clevedon is at 
least a very good understudy, and it can impregnate} the air with 
a stimulating brackishness worthy of the open Atlantic. 

But the literary pilgrim to Clevedon will come indifferent to 
the colour of its water or the fierceness of its storms. He comes 
with memories of Coleridge, Tennyson, and the Hallams; he 
comes with stanzas of “In Memoriam” ringing in his ears, to 
seek the local habitation of a great elegy. ‘There is a pathos in 
the recollections with which both poets have endowed this little 
watering-place. With Coleridge, it is the record of an unfulfilled 
vision of happiness; with Tennyson, the memorial of a deep 
grief. 

The approach, by rail or road, is not impressive. The cyclist 
or pedestrian from Bristol has a choice of three routes, of which 
the quickest and the most attractive is that which leads through 
Failand and Wraxall to Tickenham. Alternative routes may be 
taken through the ancient settlement of Portbury to Portishead, 
and thence along the coast or by an inland road to Clevedon ; or 
by the “lower” road through Long Ashton and Nailsea Common. 
The little town is connected with the Great Western system by a 
branch-line, a few miles in length, from Yatton, passing through 
flat low-lying country typical of this portion of Somerset. It is 
a pastoral land, the train gliding by peaceful farmsteads and 
orchards, with an occasional splash of water that wet weather 
transforms into a lake. Rumour says that all this country, as far 
as Glastonbury Tor and the Mendips, was once submerged, and 
the tradition is not difficult to believe. How else indeed could 
Glastonbury be identified with the island of Avilion ? 

It is probable that the stranger, when he alights from the train 
and ascends the steep hill leading from older Clevedon to modern 
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Clevedon, will mistake the finely-placed Christ Church for that in 
which Arthur Hallam’s tablet “glimmers to the dawn.” But the 
true old Clevedon church has a less commanding though a more 
picturesque situation, It stands in a hollow between two head- 
lands, about a mile distant from the station, with the Severn 
breaking just beyond—out of sight but not always out of hearing. 
Mr. Stopford Brooke speaks of it as it was when he visited it: 


“Tt was then a lonely, quiet place, in a furrow of the sandy slopes, not 
a house standing near it; and fifty yards from it, but hidden from view, 
the broad estuary of the Severn filled with the tide. I heard the water 
wash the feet of the low cliffs as it passed by. Sorrow and death, peace 
that passeth understanding, the victory of the soul, seemed present with 
me, and the murmuring of the Severn became, as I dreamed, the music of 
eternal love, into whose vast harmonies all our discords are drawn.” 


There is very little change;yet in the surroundings of this peaceful 
kirk; though even at the time of Mr. Brooke’s visit there 'must 
have been houses nearer than he imagined. The church is not 
particularly striking in itself; it may be matched or surpassed in 
many an English village, in spite of a rather fine Norman 
chancel-arch and some rugged quaintnesses of detail. Probably it 
may look for a less attractive future, for restoration is threatened, 
and we know the mutilation, the conventionalising, usually 
covered by that dread word. Even now, a ritualist having 
succeeded a sturdy Evangelical at the vicarage, there has been 
some thrusting of “new wine into old bottles,” and a rustic 
congregation is being taught to worship,in a fashion that their 
forefathers knew not. 

On the old road that runs between the railway-station and the 
church stands the little house that has boldly taken the name of 
Coleridge Cottage, and which is usually claimed without hesita- 
tion as the residence of the poet during the happy weeks that he 
spent in Clevedon. Two firs stand in the small garden that 
fronts the road; behind rises a somewhat sheer piece of quarried 
rock named the hangstone. In front glides the Yeo, a pleasant 
little meadow-stream winding through the flats to the Channel ; 
and beyond are lowlands where the tide is only kept in check by 
an embankment known as the “sea wall.” In the distance lies 
the village of Kingston Seymour ; further still, Worlebury Hill 
rises into view, concealing the popular Weston that spreads 
between this hill and Brean Down. These salt flats around the 
mouth of the Yeo are the haunt of many sea-fowl, and in winter 
sometimes of snipe, wild-duck and teal. 

It is unfortunate that all Coleridge’s references to his Clevedon 
home are so vague, that they would suit half-a-dozen different 
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parts of the locality and any one of a score of cottages. But it 
seems extraordinary that an incident of first-rate literary 
importance should not have left definite trace in a spot where 
such incidents have been rare. The Clevedon resident ought to 
be able to point with pride to the four walls within which 
Coleridge made his home. Clearly enough, his stay here was 
unnoticed or was deemed of little consequence, till so long after 
the date that no one knew with certainty which cottage he had 
occupied. This house in the Old Church Road has won the 
larger number of votes; but there is another in the Walton Road, 
East Clevedon, close to All Saints’ Church, which has strong 
claims. We can only regret the uncertainty, and leave it to be a 
source of debate for future inquirers. The poet’s own words fit 
the East Clevedon cottage best :— 


“Low was our pretty cot—our tallest rose 
Peep’d at the chamber window. We could hear, 
At silent noon and eve and early morn, 
The sea’s faint murmur. In the open air 
Our myrtles blossomed ; and across the porch 
Thick jasmins twined; the little landscape round 
Was green and woody, and refresh’d the eye. 
It was a spot which you might aptly call 
The Valley of Seclusion.” 


Elsewhere he speaks of the spot as a “quiet dell.” Neither 
the term valley nor dell would be appropriate as applied to the 
situation of the so-called ‘Coleridge Cottage”; either the poet 
was most unhappily indefinite in his description, or the claims of 
this cot must be given up. 

On October 4, 1795, Coleridge was married at the church of 
St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, to Sara Fricker, one of three sisters, 
the other two of whom were respectively married to Southey and 
Lovell. Writing to his friend Poole, of Nether Stowey, the poet 
gays :— 

“On Sunday morning I was married at St. Mary’s, Redcliff, from 
Chatterton’s church. The thought gave a tinge of melancholy to the 
solemn joy which I felt, united to the woman whom I love best of all 
created things. We are settled, nay, quite domesticated, at Clevedon, in 
our comfortable cot. The prospect around is perhaps more various than 


any other in the kingdom; the sea, the distant islands, the opposite 
coast.” 


A few days later the newly-wed pair received a visit from 
Cottle, but even his description does not lend much aid in 
identifying the situation. He says :— 


“T was rejoiced to find that the cottage possessed everything that heart 
could desire. The situation was also peculiarly eligible. It was in the 
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extremity, not in the centre of the village. It had the benefit of being 
but one storey high, and as the rent was only five pounds per annum, and 
the taxes nought, Mr. C. had the satisfaction of knowing that by fairly 
mounting his Pegasus, he could write as many verses in a week as would 
pay his rent for a year.” 


The vision was one of beauty, and for a few weeks it was 
realised. Yet it bore within itself the seeds of its own dissolu- 
tion. For young husband and young bride there came a bitter 
awakening, a shattering of hopes, a chilling of the love that had 
glowed so warmly and truly. 

These were undoubtedly the happiest days of Coleridge’s life. 
They were lit with dreams of love and of poetry, of a philosophy 
that was to reform the world, and a religion that was to render 
all men happy; while the dreamer still meditated that scheme of 
Utopian society which, whether it was instituted on the banks of 
the Susquehanna or here beside the Severn, he pictured as his 
own life-portion. He, Southey, and some other ardent young 
spirits, had imaged a condition which they named Pantisocracy ; 
but the more practical Southey had already seen that the idea 
was Visionary, and a first foreshadowing of gloom was Coleridge's 
own doubt whether his vision could ever become practicable, 
The pathos of his life lies in the brilliance of his dreams and the 
weakness of his will. 

But to the young wife there was another pathos. It has been 
whispered that the poet had already been disappointed in his 
affection before he wooed Sara Fricker, and that his love for her, 
genuine as it was in its dawn, was not of a quality to withstand 
the discovery that this woman to whom he was united had slight 
sympathy with his visions and his philosophy. In the first 
bright days of the honeymoon, while the eloquent husband was 
thrilling her heart with the intense music of his utterances, 
painting a glorious future for themselves and for the world at 
large, it was natural that the loving woman should believe even 
where she did not understand, and should trust entirely that this 
man, who was pledged to do such great things for humanity, 
would at least fulfil a husband’s common duties by providing her 
with a happy and comfortable home. 

But the mission of Coleridge was to talk and to write, not to 
act. We must not blame him too severely, though we can have 
nothing but sympathy for the gradually disillusioned wife. A 
man of commonplace mind would have made a far better husband 
—at least for such a woman as Sara. Coleridge’s early passion 
dwindled into weary indifference, the poetry died in arid deserts 
of speculation; the man who was to reform the world could not 
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control his own nervous impulses. Idleness, even though spent in 
a “valley of seclusion” with the woman whom he thought he loved 
best, began to pall on one whose mind was seething with projects 
of work never to be carried out. Perhaps the eloquent talker 
began to sigh for other listeners; perhaps he began to suspect 
that the ready ear lent by the bride had not really signified 
mental affinity. About two months after marriage in the fine 
old Bristol church Coleridge, professing that he must be up and 
doing, returned to that city of historic memories and picturesque 
quaintness, leaving his wife behind. It was an ominous step. 
He postponed and postponed his return to the Clevedon cottage ; 
until at last the wife, realising that their honeymoon of happiness 
had passed for ever, followed him to Bristol, reminding him by 
her presence of duties which even so early as this he had begun 
to forget. 
The dream was renewed, with somewhat diminished brightness, 
a few months later at Nether Stowey; but the life of the poet 
became more and more absorbed in thoughts and dreams. The 
rift was there, and it led to separation. We cannot doubt that 
the poet’s own prophecy was fulfilled, and that in after days his 
memory reverted, with sadness if not with remorse, to the brief 
dream of happiness associated with the village by the Severn Sea. 
“Yet oft when after honourable toil 

Rests the tir’d mind, and waking loves to dream, 

My spirit shall revisit thee, dear cot, 

Thy jasmin, and thy window-peeping rose, 

And myrtles fearless of the mild sea air.” 


But more visiters come to Clevedon thinking of Tennyson 
than of Coleridge; the later name carries the greater fascination. 
We need not contend that Tennyson was the better poet, for 
Coleridge at his rare best was indisputably the greater, and was 
a far deeper thinker. But Tennyson’s average is much higher; 
and he more fully voiced the mind of his day. He had not only 
a bright sunrise, but a beautiful setting. It is around Clevedon 
Court that the associations cluster linking Tennyson with 
Clevedon. Henry Hallam, the historian, married the daughter of 
Sir Abraham Elton, and Arthur Hallam was their son. The 
Eltons themselves have only been at Clevedon since the early 
eighteenth century. In Domesday the manor is mentioned as 
Clivedon, and when it was granted to Matthew de Morton or 
Mortain, he took the name of De Clivedon. Later the lands 
passed by marriage to the Hogshaw, Lovel, and Wake families, 
the Wakes being proud to claim descent from the great Hereward 
the Wake. In 1630 the estate passed to the Earl of Bristol, and 
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was purchased from him in 1710 by Abraham Elton, afterwards 
first baronet of that name. The Eltons seem to have come from 
Herefordshire, and became prosperous merchants in Bristol, in 
which city Abraham Elton was first sheriff, then mayor, and 
finally Member of Parliament. He was created baronet in 1717. 
There is a local rhyme which apparently suggests that the name 
had originally been Elt :— 


In days of yore, old Abraham Elt, 
When living, had nor sword nor belt, \ 
But now his son, Sir Abraham Elton, 
Being knighted, hath both sword and belt on.” 


There is no authority for this witticism. The family continued 
to play a prominent part in the concerns of Bristol, and two at 
least of the later baronets showed distinguished literary ability. 
Sir Charles Abraham, the sixth baronet, who resided for many 
years at Clifton, was a poet of some gift, a skilful translator from 
the classics, and a fine scholar. His poem, “ The Brothers,” records 
the fate of his two sons, boys of twelve and fourteen, who were 
drowned while attempting to cross from Birnbeck island to the 
mainland, at Weston-super-Mare, during a rising tide. Though not 
great as poetry, there is genuine = in the father’s descrip- 
tion. Clevedon seems fated to be the home of elegy. 

But Sir Charles was not deprived of all his children; he had a 
son, Arthur Hallam Elton, who succeeded to the manor in 1853. 
Sir Arthur won considerable success as a novelist, his best tale 
being ‘ Below the Surface,’ which may still be read with pleasure ; 
while among his other writings were ‘Tracts for the Present 
Crisis,’ published during the Crimean War. Their aim was to 
remind the public that there were manifold grievances to be 
attended to at home, which really had a more immediate claim on 
the care of the nation than any purely foreign matters. To give 
utterance to such thoughts during a time of war-fever proved 
at least that he had the courage of his convictions. The sister of 
Sir Charles Elton was the mother of Tennyson’s Arthur Hallam ; 
who was born in 1811, and first met the poet at Cambridge. It 
is interesting to know that Arthur Hallam visited Coleridge at 
Ilighgate, and we can hardly doubt that during the interview 
some mention was made of Clevedon—a reference, probably, of 
profound sadness on the part of the elder man. 

In 1838, after having become the accepted lover of Emily 
Tennyson, Hallam left England to travel on the Continent with 
his father, the historian; his last letter home was written on 
September 6th. On the 13th his father and he were at Vienna ; 
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and the father, returning from a walk, found him lying on a couch, 
apparently asleep. It was death, caused by a stroke of apoplexy. 
The remains were brought to England, and to Clevedon; but it 
was not till January 3rd that the interment took place, “in the 
lonely church which overlooks the Bristol Channel.” Already 
had the germs of “In Memoriam” been born from the poet’s sorrow. 
The authoritative memoir of Tennyson, a model of biographic 
restraint, is often silent where we should welcome somewhat more 
detail; the reticence seems carried too far. The memoir tells us 
very little about Tennyson’s different visits to Clevedon; but by 
placing the lovely lyric ‘Break, break, break” at the head of 
Chapter XIV. it certainly countenances the firm faith of Clevedon 
folk that these lines were written there. Immediately after quoting 
them, the poet’s son writes : 


“Half a mile to the south of Clevedon in Somersetshire, on a lonely 
hill, stands Clevedon Church, ‘ obscure and solitary,’ overlooking a wide 
expanse, where the Severn flows into the Bristol Channel. It is dedicated 
to St. Andrew, the chancel being the original fishermen’s chapel. From 
the graveyard you can hear the music of the tide as it washes against the 
low cliffs not a hundred yards away. Inthe manor aisle of the church, 
under which is the vault of the Hallams, may be read this epitaph to 
Arthur Hallam, written by his father.” 


Then follows the epitaph inscribed on the white tablet that lived 
so powerfully in the poet’s memory : 


“ When on my bed the moonlight falls, 
I know that in thy place of rest, 
By that broad water of the west, 

There comes a glory on the walls.” 


The great elegy was published in 1850, after long years of slow 
maturing, and in this same year Tennyson was married at Ship- 
lake to Emily Sellwood. 


“The day after the wedding they went to Weston-super-Mare, on their 
way to Clevedon. ‘It seemed a kind of consecration to go there.’ They 
saw Arthur Hallam’s resting-place, and were received by Sir Abraham 
Elton in the beautiful old Manor House, Clevedon Court.” 


Thence they passed on to North Devon, and afterwards visited 
Glastonbury. It is the fashion nowadays to insinuate some depre- 
ciation of Tennyson’s reputation. His fine artistic touch and 
exquisite finish are alluded to as though they veiled a lack of 
strength ; “In Memoriam” is sometimes called a poem of third- 
rate philosophy, and the “Idylls” are dubbed an emasculated 
rendering of a robust tradition. There is the glimmering of a 
half-truth in some of the charges, and yet the spirit and nature of 
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the criticism are largely false. Tennyson followed truly and 
boldly the bent of his own gifts; he did not seek to become a 
Byroa or a Victor Hugo or an Ibsen. He was above all things true 
to himself; and whatever passing cloud of disfavour may cloud 
his fame in the eyes of transient schools of criticism, his place in 
our literature is firmly assured. “In Memoriam,” the poem that 
hallows Clevedon church, may not be a great piece of metaphysics, 
but it is a great poem in spite of inequalities. Its emotion is 
stronger than its thought—some may cynically hint that the art 
is greater than the emotion. That is not true. Tennyson’s 
sorrow had passed from the dumb anguish of its first misery ; 
but it must never be supposed that he merely made literary use 
of a personal grief. The ceaseless craving of a poet’s soul is for 
utterance; and in so far as utterance can lessen sorrow, his sorrow 
may have been lessened. Time, also, with poet as with all, 
diminishes the sting of bereavement. But there is no trace of 
insincerity in this grand elegy; it is a living love, not a mere 
memory that the poet is recording. Perhaps we shall best do 
justice if we take it rather as a collection of lyrics with a single 
key-note, than as a long consecutive work. We must always 
remember that its true spirit is that of poetry, not philosophy. 
In the latter capacity it may fail; the logic is rarely driven home, 
the question is begged, the issues are avoided. Yet there is 
something better here than the most triumphant metaphysic. 
Our literature is rich in elegies, but there are only a few— 

“‘ Lycidas,” “ Adonais,” and perhaps Gray’s “Country Churchyard’ 

—that can claim a higher position than Tennyson’s. 

Before leaving Clevedon, it is pleasant to recollect its connection 
with another great name in our literature, that of Thackeray. 
He was a frequent visitor at Clevedon Court, owing to his 
intimacy with the Brookfields, Mrs, Brookfield being the daughter 
of Sir Charles Elton. It is now said that Clevedon Court is the 
original of Castlewood, in “ Esmond,” but it must be confessed 
that if so the novelist allowed himself much latitude in dealing 
with the place. Perhaps it may be complained that all who 
have immortalised Clevedon in literature have been needlessly 
vague in their touches; Coleridge has not enabled us to identify 
his cottage with certainty ; Tennyson has given some rash readers 
an idea that the lonely church stood within hearing of the 
“babbling Wye.” Thackeray’s picture of Castlewood Hall may 
be coloured by recollections of Clevedon Court, but he has clearly 
permitted his imagination to add many details : 

“It stood on a rising green hill, with woods hanging behind it, in which 
were rooks’ nests, where the birds at morning, and returning home at 
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evening, made a great cawing. At the foot of the hill was a river, witk 
a steep ancient bridge crossing it, and beyond that a large, pleasant green 
flat, where the village of Castlewood stood, and stands, with the church 
in the midst, the parsonage hard by, the inn with the blacksmith’s forge 
beside it, and the sign of the ‘Three Castles’ on the elm. The London 
road stretched away towards the rising sun, and to the west were swelling 
hills and peaks.” 


We are left in uncertainty whether this picture is intended to 
be of Clevedon village or of Walton; it will only fit either 
with considerable looseness. But it is pleasant to be able to 
add this literary association to the beautiful old English home, 
with its traces of Edwardian times, its hall with Jacobean 
minstrels’ gallery, its Elizabethan window and kitchen. Castle- 
wood, readers of “ Esmond” will remember, had suffered during 
the Civil War, but no such excitement happened at Clevedon, in 
spite of the stirring scenes enacted round Bristol at that date. 
Perhaps the best description is that by a former owner of this 
“haunt of ancient peace;” Sir Charles Elton thus introduces 
the scene into his ‘ Brothers :’ 


—*The thick 
And deep-leaved laurel darken’d the recess 
Of massive buttresses; the mansion’s walls, 
Grey in antiquity, were tapestried o’er 
With the fig’s downy leaves, and roses climb’d 
Clust’ring around the casements’ gothic panes.” 


Although it has become to some extent a popular watering-place, 
there is an atmosphere at Clevedon that harmonises well with its 
literary memories. ‘The livelier crowds from Bristol and Cardiff 
much prefer the wide sands and noisier amusements of Weston ; 
those who come to Clevedon generally do so because they seek 
peace and quietude rather than donkeys and seaside minstrels. 
The residents, with the exception of the commercial element, are 
well content that the place should remain what it is. There isa 
touch of conservatism here; the most conservative of religious 
faiths is thriving under the auspices of a settlement of Franciscans. 
But let Clevedon preserve or discard what it may, memories of 
Coleridge and of Tennyson will long draw the literary pilgrim to 
hear the Severn breaking on its “cold grey crags,” and to listen 
to the wind that once whispered promises of unutterable hope to 
the dreaming young poet who came hither in the day of strength 
and gladness. 


Artuur L. Saumon. 

















Wirderseben. 
By tHE BARONESS VON HUTTEN. 


Miss Ciarkz sighed as, crossing the lawn to the house, she saw 
her cousin’s dainty little figure hovering at the edge of the 
veranda in evident impatient expectation of her coming. The 
post had come in, and doubtless Addie had again heard from Lily. 
The letter would be full of talk about the Bowlers—those 
unknown Chicago Bowlers whom Miss Clarke almost hated! 
And Addie would explain, as usual, the glories of the Bowlers, 
expatiate on the social delights offered by them to the young 
guest—Miss Clarke frowned impatiently as she thus tasted in 
advance the insignificant torture in store for her. 

“Oh, Maidie,” Mrs. Ponto cried, with a certain meretricious 
gaiety that was peculiarly characteristic of her, “such an in- 
teresting letter from Lily!” 

“TI wish you wouldn’t call me by that ridiculous name, Addie. 
A letter from Lily, you say? How—delightful!” 

Mrs. Ponto fluttered down the veranda, her pink and white 
gown gleaming in the sun, her'’elaborately arranged yellow hair 
sparkling. 

“Yes, I could hardly wait for you to come. You look awfully 
tired, Maid—Marion. Shall we go into the library ?” 

Miss Clarke was quite used to having the honours of her house 
done to her by whichever of her relatives might be staying with 
her. It was one of the penalties of her position as the only rich 
member of a large family. 

Without speaking she followed Mrs. Ponto into the dusky 
coolness of the library and, sitting down, waited. 

Mrs. Ponto shook her head reproachfully. 

“Now, Marion, I warned you not to go out in the sun! It 
has worn you out, and you will look positively haggard to-night.” 

“Oh, what does it matter how I look! Read me Lily’s letter 
and let me go upstairs to my room.” 

“But it does matter, my dear,” cried the little woman. ‘You 
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owe it to the family to look your best! You cannot give up 
being a beauty all at once, and when a lady is thirty-eight, 
no matter how beautiful she is, she has to take care of her 
looks.” 

Marion Clarke frowned, her eyes closed. “Read me Lily’s 
letter ; I must go and rest; my head is splitting.” 

“ Well—I have news for you. I am sure you will be glad, too 
—you were always so fond of her. She is engaged!” 

“Engaged! To whom?” 

“To a gentleman-friend of the Bowlers; a great swell, and an 
artist. A sweet fellow, my dear!” 

Mrs. Ponto’s way of speaking of her fellow human beings as 
ladies and gentlemen was very awful to her cousin; but it was 
some comfort to Miss Clarke to reflect that after all it was only a 
cousinship by marriage. Alfred Ponto had been a scamp, but he 
had been a well-bred man. 

“Yes,” his widow went on—so much more vulgar, in some 
curious way, than she would have been had she been plain 
instead of pretty—“an artist. She met him last summer at 
Marquette; he was visiting the Carsons—North side people; 
he’s a dear man, Freddy Carson ; his mother was a Bowler——” 

“But whom is Lily going to marry?” It seemed to Miss 
Clarke that she would die, if Lily’s betrothed should turn out to 
be a Bowler of any degree. She had heard so much of the 
Bowlers during the interminable month of Addie Ponto’s visit, 
that she felt herself unable to stand much more of them. 

“That is just what I am trying to tell you, only you are so 
impatient, Maidie; it makes awful wrinkles. Well, he’s an 
Englishman. So handsome! Mrs. Bowler wrote to me at the 
time that he was very attentive, but I couldn’t get a thing out 
of Lily afterwards. She’s awfully close-mouthed.” 

“And his name?” insisted Marion with a fresh access of 
patience. 

Mrs. Ponto opened the letter and ran her eye over its contents. 
“Tt’s a queer name, I always forget it, doesn’t sound at all 
English, but it is, let me see, no, that’s about the Lee girls; they 
are furious, she says, and I don’t wonder. Why, Maidie, he 
exhibits at the Salon in Paris! And Mrs. Bowler says——” 

Marion rose. 

“My head is very bad, Addie,” she said, gently, “so perhaps 
you'll tell me more about Lily when I have hada sleep. There 
are so many things to be talked about-——” 

“Oh yes; of course! Couldn’t Irub your head? No?” 

The little woman’s eyes dropped as she went on hastily, “ They 
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want to be married in September, for they are going to Italy ; he 
has some commissions over there. Marion—you remember what 
you told me one time in Washington? I mean about Lily’s 
trousseau ?” 

Miss Clarke bit her lip. She had not forgotten, but it was 
odious to be reminded. 

“Yes, I remember, Addie. I shall want her to have everything 
very pretty——” 

Mrs. Ponto expressed her delight in an outburst of gushing 
gratitude, and then, as her cousin left the room, she added with 
a little giggle, “Such a silly as I am not to have remembered 
his name! It’s Ascarel. Julian Ascarel. A lovely name, 
isn’t it?” 

* * * ” * 

By eleven o’clock the last of the dinner guests had gone, and 
Miss Clarke and Mrs. Ponto were alone. They sat in the moonlit 
balcony, and for some time they were both silent. Miss Clarke, 
most beautiful in her severe black gown, sat gazing at the sea, 
while in Mrs. Ponto’s slightly touched-up eyes shone an ex- 
pression of something like fear. At length she spoke. 

“A lovely dinner, Marion; and you never looked better. 
Mr. Poole said he had never seen such a beautiful creature. 
‘Creature’ is his word, not mine. It sounds queer, used towards 
a lady, but still——” 

Marion smiled faintly. “Iam a creature, Addie, We all are, 
even you, who prefer to be called a lady!” 

“Tt’s what I’m used to, I suppose that’s why. Marion, is 
anything the matter ?” 

Her voice, suddenly uncontrolled, was sharp with anxiety, and 
Marion turned, looking at her compassionately. ‘‘ Yes, Addie, 
something is the matter.” 

“TI knew it! Marion—not about Lily!” 

“Yes, about Lily. That is, it is about—Julian Ascarel.” 

“About Julian Ascarel!” Mrs, Ponto’s voice rose almost to 
a scream. “Bat you don’t know him! What can you know 
about him?” 

“ Addie, Lily mustn’t marry that man.” 

“ Mustn’t marry! What do you mean?” 

Miss Clarke laid her delicate hand on her cousin’s bare arm 
with a very rare caress. “Addie, she must not.” 

* “ ty why? What has he done, and when did you know 

im ” 

There are in this world few necessities more disagreeable than 
that of telling to any antipathetic person a story that one for 
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years has hugged close to one’s heart, untold even to those one 
loves. And this necessity had come to Marion Clarke. 

“‘ He is a bad man, Addie,” she said slowly ; “he is bad.” 

“But what did he do?” 

“Well, once, years ago—he met a young girl on a steamer and 
made love to her. They became engaged—with her—her family’s 
consent. And then one day he told her that he was already 
married. He wished to divorce his wife and marry the young 
girl,” she added, with stiff lips. 

Mrs. Ponto looked at her keenly. ‘I don’t ask who the young 
girl was,” she said. ‘ What happened next?” 

“Nothing. The girl sent him away. That was all.” 

“Poor thing. It was very wrong of him. Gentlemen do queer 
things, as I always say. Well, his wife died four years ago.” 

There was a long pause. 

“T have heard a great deal about him from time to time, 
Addie,” Marion resumed, “ and he has led a bad life. I am sorry 
for Lily; but she is young.” 

“* A bad life!’” Mrs, Ponto rose, with a little affected laugh. 
“ How like you to say that! How bad—in what way, I mean?” 

“T can see no need for going into particulars, You know what 
I mean.” 

The little widow smiled down at her in a way not altogether 
devoid of patronage. “Oh, I see,” she returned, allowing the 
smile to grow into an indulgent laugh. 

“Fast, is he? My dear Maidie, of course he is! All the nice 
ones are. You unmarried ladies are always so hard on the 
gentlemen !” 

* * * & * 

Marion Clarke sat all that night by her open window, thinking 
about Julian Ascarel. 

For the past eighteen years he had been more or less in her 
thoughts, for she had never forgotten him; but Time had dimmed 
her mental image of him, and so softened the pain that he had 
given her, that the sharpness of her feelings to-night both sur- 
prised and puzzled her. 

A very rich woman who is also an indisputable beauty, has, of 
course, many claims on her thoughts. 

Marion had travelled a great deal; she had seen an unusual 
amount of social life in Europe as well as at home. She was 
devoted to books and to pictures, which she bought instead of 
painting ; she had many friends, and, of course, had had many 
suitors. That she had never married had caused surprise to her 
friends and to her world in general; but as uo one man had ever 
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seemed to even stand any chance of winning her, the surprise had 
been mild and unspeculative. The truth was simply that having 
as a girl of twenty loved Julian Ascarel, she had never loved 
another man, and never forgotten the few days when she had 
been so happy. Her life had been pleasant and varied, and not 
even in her most melancholy hours had she believed her heart to 
be broken ; but the memory of those old days had never left her, 
and was the kernel of her most secret thoughts, 

That he was, as she called it, a bad man, was a grief to her, 
but a faint grief, for she knew that his life and hers could never 
again touch, and the living Ascarel, who from day to day led his 
evil life somewhere on the earth, might have been in the moon 
without seeming to the woman who still dreamed of the man of 
eighteen years before, more remote than he did. 

And now, out of the vagueness he had sprung into the fore- 
ground as the man who wanted to marry Lily Ponto! 

Lily was only eighteen, but she was of all the younger cousins 
the one whom Marion best liked. The girl was frank, full of 
enthusiasms, and very pretty, reflecting, in a small way, what 
Marion had herself been at eighteen. There seemed to the lonely 
woman a peculiar venom in the circumstances that brought 
Ascarel in Lily’s path. The young girl no doubt loved him; he 
was a man full of charm for women, and even now was only 
forty-one or two. Miss Clarke felt old, with her thirty-eight 
years, but she knew that Ascarel was still comparatively young. 
He must care in some measure for the little thing, for Albert 
Ponto’s fortune had been very small indeed. Unless—Marion 
frowned sharply—unless she herself and her money had been 
used as a sort of bait! 

She meant to leave Lily some money, but she had never told 
anyone of her intention, and, if Addie had mentioned this possible 
heritage, it was without authority. Lily was extremely pretty, 
however, and Ascarel was a painter. 

When dawn began to pale the sky, Miss Clarke closed her 
window and crept into bed. Lily was too good for Ascarel, and 
the marriage must be prevented. 

* * * * * 

“Of course I know that the ‘young girl’ was yourself, Marion. 
I’m not a bat that I know of, and everyone knows that something 
like that happened to you. But I must say I can’t understand 
even an unmarried woman being as narrow as you are! What 
do you think of the ‘ lives’ of Jordan Barrett and that Dahlgren 
man? They are just as fast as they can be, and yet they go 
everywhere, and you are civil enough to them!” 
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Mrs. Ponto’s face was red, her voice shrill. Marion stood 
leaning against the window, listening patiently. 

“TI have nothing to do with either Mr. Barrett or Willy 
Dahlgren, but I have something to do with Lily, Addie.” 

“Lily loves him. And she wants to marry him, and I—must 
say es 

“T have read you Arthur Ainslee’s letter and Judge Brown’s. 
They are both men of the world, and not old maids. You ought 
to respect their opinions.” 

“But I don’t care a darn what they say!” 

“Addie! And you heard yourself what Ned Brinton said! 
He surely isn’t strait-laced! Addie, please be reasonable and try 
to understand that Julian Ascarel isn’t fit to tie Lily’s shoe.” 

Mrs. Ponto burst into an hysterical laugh. ‘She doesn’t want 
him to tie her shoe. She wants to marry him. And I think you 
are very cruel to her.” 

“T am not cruel. I want to save her from misery. She is 
very young, she is—she will get over it. I—TI will take her to 
Europe for the winter! Oh, Addie, do listen to me.” 

“TI will not listen to you. I think you are just as mean 
as you can be. And—I believe it is all—jealousy. So there!” 

Marion flushed. ‘Don’t be absurd. Listen, Addie, if you 
will let me manage it, if you will let me telegraph her to come 
here, and promise not to interfere in what I do, I will—I will 
give her—$25,000, when she marries some other man.” 

Mrs. Ponto wavered. 

“She is so pretty, she is sure to marry, and think how much 
better some nice boy would be for her,” went on Marion. 

“She hates boys; she says they are so immature. Marion, it 
would break her heart. She is so sensitive! ” 

“It would not break her heart.” 

“ Twenty-five thousand dollars, you said ?” 

“Yes. Think it over, Addie, and let me know to-night.” 

Mrs. Ponto nodded. ‘“ How can you ask me to sell my child?” 


she murmured. “ But I'll think it over.” 
* * 


* * * 


Miss Clarke dined that night with some people the other side 
of the village, and when she came home took off her cloak and 
went into the drawing-room to look for Mrs. Ponto. As she 
drew back the curtain at the door she stood still for a moment 
and then went slowly into the dimly-lit room. 

Julian Ascarel stood alone by the window. 

“Mrs, Ponto told me to wait,” he said, “I—I hope you don’t 
mind?” 
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“Oh, no, I don’t mind. Did Addie—did Mrs. Ponto know that 
you were coming?” She had not held out her hand to him, nor 
did she ask him to sit down. They stood looking at each other, 
oblivious of any lack of courtesy on the part of either. 

“T telegraphed her this afternoon. I’m staying with the Clays, 
and, of course, I wanted to see her. I had no idea that her 
‘Cousin Maidie’ was—you.” 

“Ah! Won't you sit down?” 

He did so, and after a pause she went on: “I suppose Addie 
thought you might win me over?” 

“T suppose so.” 

His dark eyes were fixed on her face, ‘and with a sudden 
thought of the impression she might be making on him, sho 
raised hers toa mirror behind him. Her dark hair was ruffled 
by the wind, and in the faint light her pale face looked unusually 
beautiful, and unusually young. 

“T didn’t want to stay, as I said, but Mrs. Ponto made me.” 

Then Marion Clarke roused herself, and tried to seize her 
opportunity. 

“ Addie will have told you,” she began, rapidly, “that I have 
done everything in my power to prevent Lily’s marrying you. 
I am very fond of Lily, and I think she could not make a 
greater mistake than in marrying you.” 

He gave a short laugh. ‘“ Go on,” he said. 

“Yes, I will go on. Listen—Lily is only eighteen, and you 
are forty. She is an innocent young girl, and you are——” 

“ An old roué,” he put in. 

She flushed. “Ah, Addie told you! Well,—itis true. You 
—you ought not to marry her.” 

In her earnestness she had clasped her hands in a way he had 
never forgotten, and it touched him, 

“ Dear lady,” he said gently, “I wonder whether I am quite as 
bad as you think?” 

‘ “Even if you are not, you are no husband for a girl like 
ily ! ” 

Ascarel leaned back in his chair. 

“ Because I am too old?” 

“That, and—other things. Why do you wish to marry her?” 

He looked at her curiously. ‘Why do people usually wish to 
marry, Miss Clarke?” 

“ Because—of money, or position, op——” 

“*Or?’” asked Ascarel. 

“Or love,” she answered bravely, though the word was still an 
awful one for her to haye to utter to him, 
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“Love. How do you know, then, that I do not love Lily ?” 

He had grown much heavier since she last saw him, and he 
was very grey, but she started visibly as, in asking his question, 
he suddenly raised his eyes to hers. He looked so like 
himself! 

“ How do I know that you do not love Lily?” she repeated 
slowly. ‘ Well, do you love her?” 

And then occurred one of those curious things that, purely the 
result of impulse, refute and defy every philosophy, every logical 
line of reasoning, in the world. 

Julian Ascarel told the truth, thus putting himself absolutely 
into his opponent’s power. 

“ No,” he answered, “I do not love her.” 

There was a short silence that seemed long. 

The moon had come up, and shone radiantly at the nearest 
window; with it came the sound of a distant guitar. 

Marion looked at Ascarel until the music ceased. “Then 
why?” she asked. 

His eyes were still fixed gravely on her face, and for a 
moment he hesitated. Then he said slowly— 

“T will try to tell you. It isa rather long story—would you 
mind sitting there—in the carved chair?” 

She rose without speaking and sat down in the moonlight, 
and then he, who was standing with folded arms in the window, 
went on. 

“T want you to look as much as—you used to—as possible, 
while I tell you my story,” he said, at last, “for it is what 
novelists used to call the story of my life.” 

Miss Clarke wished to retort that she had very little to do 
with his life, but it did not seem worth while, so she waited in 
silence until he went on. 

“ When you sent me away—that evening—I was very unhappy. 
You had said hard things to me, and I had lost a great deal. 
I went to New York, and a few days later sailed for Cherbourg.” 
He paused for a minute, evidently seeking for words which should 
express his exact thoughts. 

“You know whether I cared or not,” he resumed, “so there’s 
no use in my going into that. I was not the man, however, not 
to rebel at pain, and I fought against it, and won. It would be 
effective and dramatic,’ he gave a short laugh as he spoke, “to 
tell you that you broke my heart, and that I never forgot you, 
but it wouldn’t be true, and, bad as you think me, I still prefer 
the truth, as a rule. So I tell you frankly that in six weeks 
I was amusing myself very well, and quite resigned to my fate.” 
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“Tam glad of that,” said Miss Clarke, wondering at the eace 
with which the lie came to her lips. 

“Tt was so. I stayed in Paris for several months, and then 
went down to Italy. Within a year after I left you I was in 
love with another woman, and from that time to this I daresay 
I have been in love with at least a dozen. Some of them loved 
me, and some of them didn’t—that makes no difference in the 
great fact of my having led a merry life and been quite as happy 
as most men, even though you did refuse me.” 

Miss Clarke unconsciously drew herself up in her great chair. 

“This seems to me to be rather superfluous,” she said. “ It 
might be better to tell me in two words why you wish to marry 
my cousin, which is the only interest we have in common, if you 
will excuse my frankness.” 

Ascarel smiled. 

“I know. But telling you that involves all this, so please 
have a little patience. I want you to understand that I am not 
posing; that I have not been ‘ faithful to your memory’ in any 
sense; that for years I have forgotten you—so far as a man ever 
forgets a woman he once——” 

“Mr. Ascarel !” 

Miss Clarke had risen, and stood with one hand held up to 
arrest his words. ‘I must beg you to spare me farther reference 
to things that are, as you say, forgotten. What you have to say 
about Lily Ponto I will listen to, but your personal reminiscences 
are unnecessary and offensive to me.” 

There was a short pause, during which his dark eyes rested 
admiringly on her flushed face. 

“You have changed, of course,” he said, thoughtfully, as if he 
had not heard her speak, “but you have not grown old! Yes, 
yes, I will tell you about Lily in a moment. I wish I could 
paint you there in the moonlight——” 

The hopelessness of trying to make him follow a conversational 
or mental lead came over her with a rush of memory, and un- 
consciously submitting to the sincerity of his artistic pleasure in 
her beauty, she sat down, catching her breath with annoyance, 
and yet hardly angry with him. 

“T was always sorry I did not paint you,” he went on, stepping 
a little to her left to get a new view-point. 

“Tam much flattered. Will you please go on?” 

She knew that his stare of puzzled inquiry truthfully expressed 
his mental state, and then, with a Jaugh, he returned. ‘Oh, 
yes, about Lily. Well, that is just it. Because she looks 
like you.” 
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“Because she looks——” 


“Like you. Yes,” he went on, after a pause in which she 
fairly struggled for words, “and now you see why I told you 
that I had forgotten you—that I had not thought of you for 
years. I didn’t want you to think me a poseur, or even a better 
man than I am.” 

“ But if you had forgotten me, I don’t see——” 

“I know. But listen, and I'll explain. You were beautiful, 
you know; most ‘beauties’ are merely pretty, but you were 
really beautiful. You satisfied my eye in every way. I never 
tired of the turn of your neck, the line of your cheek. And then 
—I loved you. And that love—well, I can almost say, sanctified 
your beauty to me. I think that nothing in the world can 
approach the perfect happiness that comes to an artist when the 
woman he loves is also the most perfectly beautiful woman in 
the world. Every man admires something about the woman he 
loves, if it is only her eyelashes; but to adore a woman and then 
have your eritical faculty powerless to find in her one thing 
you'd like to change, that is—heaven! And I lived in that 
heaven until you slammed the gates in my face. Oh, I know,” 
he hurried on, as she was about to answer, “you could do, 
according to your nature, nothing else. That has nothing to do 
with the rest. I want to make you understand why it was 
that I wanted to marry Lily.” 

Neither of them noticed the past tense. 

“The man in me, you see, being not a particularly good man, 
has loved many times. The artist—once. And the woman he 
loved was you. Do you understand?” 

“Yes. You never loved me at all,” she answered quietly. 

“You are wrong. I did love you,—in my way. And if you 
had married me I probably would have loved you always. Your 
beauty would have held me.” 

He rose with a sudden movement that seemed a revival of his 
dead youth, and came towards her, his dark face, mobile still, 
though coarser and heavier than of old, in the beautifying 
moonlight. 

“My wife died four years ago,” he continued, “and I could 
have divorced hor, as I told you then, at any moment. I never 
did it. Imnever cared enough for any one of the—the women I 
loved—to want her for my wife. And since Emma's death, I 
never thought of marrying until I met Lily. And I wanted to 
marry her because she reminded me of you. Oh, she is not 
beautiful, and she is her mother’s daughter, too. But she is like 
you. And that meant to me that she was like the one woman, 
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since I married my poor wife, when I was twenty, whom I ever 
wanted to marry. And when I watched that way she has of 
turning her head—you know, you did it yourself a moment ago, 
only a thousand times better!—it took me back to those days when 
I loved a woman worth being loved in a better way, and adored 
her beauty as no god could have adored it! That’s why I asked 
Lily Ponto to marry me.” 

Miss Clarke rose and walked back to the lamp. It was hard to 
consider what she must say about Lily, for Lily had faded to some 
dim background of her mind, and she was trying to mentally 
readjust herself under the blaze of light that Ascarel’s words had 
turned on her. 

He was not worthy ofa nice girl, she thought, mechanically, 
not worthy. But he had wanted, since he had first seen her, only 
one woman for his wife, and she was that woman. He had loved 
many, he was a bad man, but she was through it all the one 
woman. 

He had been indisputably and utterly the one man in her life, 
but that was different. She had told herself that he was not 
worth it, but he had been the right hand that offended her, and 
she could not cut it off. And now it gave her a curious feeling 
of having been accorded a vengeance that she had never wished 
for, to hear that Ascarel had, in spite of everything, been in- 
fluenced through his whole life by the memory of her beauty. 

He had not, as she thought, loved her, but she had nevertheless 
marked him with a mark he had been unable to efface. 

“Marion,” he said suddenly, coming close to her, “ will you sit 
to me?” 

His eyes were eager; he had forgotten the past; he had for- 
gotten Lily. 

“No,” she said, quickly, “I will not sit to you. We have had 
@ curious conversation, Mr. Ascarel, and—I am glad to have seen 
you again. Listen—the clocks are striking midnight.” 

Opening the window they stood listening. 

“Yes; I must go. If you will sit to meI will give you the 
picture——” 

“No. It is quite impossible, And—by daylight you would 
not care to. My skin is faded, my eyes are worn.” 

He turned, sighing. 

“That may be,” he said, half under his breath, “it is best 
not to.” 

There was a pause, and then he held out his hand. “ Poor 
little Lily,” he added. 

Marion stared. “Poor? What do you mean?” 
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“T mean—I can’t do it now. I can’t marry the shadow after 
seeing the substance.” 

“But—oh, you promised her. You cannot mean to do any- 
thing so——” 

Ascarel laughed. 

“But you don’t want me to marry her! That is what you 
have been fighting against.” 

“T know; of course. Only——” 

“T understand. Iam sorry for her, but if you had persuaded 
me with your tongue instead of your beauty the result would 
. have been the same for her. And she is young, she will forget. 
Tell yourself the things you would have told to me—if your elo- 
quence had persuaded me to a noble deed of renunciation !” 

Marion could think of no answer. 

She hated him for a moment, for his desertion of the young 
girl who loved him, and yet what he said was true. 

“ Good-bye, Miss Clarke.” 

“Good-bye.” 

She followed him to the curtains leading into the ante-room, 
but he stopped. 

“There is a bright light in the hall,” he said, a little roughly. 
‘‘T—spare me the sight of your faded skin and your worn eyes. 
My memory is all I have.” 

Without a word she let him go out, alone. 
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A Dit of OD English Bric-d-Brac in Yankeeland. 


Taat I should have stumbled upon her in the heart of New 
England was the wonder of wonders. 

I was wandering about in the State of Connecticut, where the 
earth is full of rocks and where the inhabitants have the reputa- 
tion of being like unto the soil. I wanted summer board within 
fifty miles of ugly, noisy, nerve-rending New York. I wanted 
things clean, things comfortable, things cheap, and I wanted 
to study the simple, narrow, rugged Connecticut life. I was 
told that the way was not to advertise but to take my trunk 
and hand-bag and go searching, getting out at first one station, 
then another, and checking my trunk as I went along. I would 
stop at the houses in village and countryside, knock and say: 
“Will you take a summer boarder?” then travel on if the place 
did not suit me or I suited not the place until I found what 
I wanted. I would be sure to find it in the course of the day, 
or if I did not, I could stop at a village hotel and proceed on 
the morrow with my quest. 

There was many a place where I found things clean, things 
comfortable and things cheap, but there was something hard 
about my prospective landladies. They thought it a strange 
thing that a woman should be wandering about the country 
alone. Did I know anybody “as could vouch for me” in the 
village? No, I was a stranger and had come on from New York. 
Perhaps I knew ‘Liza Ann McIntosh, who lived in a Hundred 
and Fortieth Street, New York? No, I did not know ’Liza. 
“Well, Mis’ Brown, ’cross the way, she took boarders oncet in 
a while.” I might try there. 

Mrs. Brown would take me, but unfortunately I would not 
take Mrs. Brown, and so it was in village after village and at 
farm-house after farm-house until I got to Canaanville, 

At Canaanville I refreshed myself—that is, I ate a piece of 
pie. The State of Connecticut is famed for its pies as for its 
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wooden nutmegs. The people look upon you with suspicion if 
you refuse to eat pie. Here is where you get the real American 
pie of apple and blackberry and huckleberry and mince and lemon 
and peach. Not a bit like the English pie of beef-steak and 
kidney, nor yet like unto the English tart or tartlet. But 
pie, pie, pie, Yankee pie. 

When I stopped at a village hostelry where the sign said 
“ Refreshments ” and demanded something to sustain the inner 
woman, the man in charge said: “ Yes, ma'am, what kind would 
you like?” 

“ What kind ?” I said interrogatively. 

“Yes, ma’am, we have huckleberry, blackberry, lemon, cocoa- 
nut custard, green apple and peach.” 

“ Nothing but fresh fruit ?” I asked surprisedly. 

“We don’t make pies outen dried fruit till winter comes,” 
returned mine host. 

So I chose cocoanut custard as having less pastry about it, 
and then I walked away towards the thinly-settled part of the 
village. 

A beautifully-kept front lawn with large chestnut trees, white- 
flowered bushes and groups of queen-of-the-meadow flowers, 
showing forth their brilliant red, attracted me. The house, that 
stood some distance back, was very modest, but it had an air 
of something familiar about it, I could hardly tell just what. 
Perhaps it was the window-boxes of bright blue tiles with white 
and yellow blossoms in them. They were the first window-boxes 
I had happened to notice since I left England some months ago. 

A woman of perhaps fifty-five sat on the verandah plying 
a crochet-needle. 

“Would you take a summer-boarder ?” I asked. 

“Why, ma’am, that is, miss—or perhaps it’s ma’am?—I never 
"ave taken boarders!” 

“No, to be sure,” I answered. “One could tell you were not 
a landlady, and the place doesn’t look boarder-like at all, but 
I thought perhaps you'd take me—only me.” 

I looked at her appealingly. “Do take me,” I said. “I’m 
so tired, and I’ve been hunting ever since early this morning 
and yours is the first place I have seen that I wanted.” 

“’Unted and ’unted since this morning!” she repeated, “and 
now it’s five o’clock! ’Ave you ’ad any lunch ?” 

“T’ve had pie down at village!” I said, laughing. 

“What would you say to a nice cup o’ tea?” she asked, 
getting up. 

A cup of tea! How altogether home-like and English it 
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sounded! When before had I been asked to have a cup of tea 
in the afternoon since I had landed in my native country? My 
eyes brightened. 

“Why, there’s nothing in the world I should like so much 
as a cup of tea!” I answered. I was about to add “and thin 
bread-and-butter,” but I desisted. What did these Yankees know 
about thin bread-and-butter ? 

She left me sitting on the verandah, my straw hat thrown 
back from my forehead, a palm-leaf fan in my hand. In ten 
minutes she returned, bearing a snowy tray with cup and saucer, 
white china tea-pot, cream-jug, sugar-basin, small tea-spoons, 
and, miracle of these latter days! a plate of thin bread and 
butter and a glass dish of home-made strawberry preserve. 

“ Why, I haven’t seen anything like this since I left England!” 
I exclaimed. ‘Everybody else I have met—even my best and 
dearest friend—says to me, ‘ Will you have a glass of water?’ 
when I’m tired and thirsty.” 

“ Why, be you English ?” she cried, almost dropping her tray. 
Then, “I might ’a knowed it. You speak with the haccent some- 
what, though it’s mixed with the Hamerican. I expect you've 
been ’ere these several years and lost the pure English like 
my own poor self.” 

I laughed. “It’s the other way. I’m American, and l’ve 
lived in England these ten years and more, and now I can’t talk 
either English or American. I’m a sort of a hybrid thing in 
language as well as feelings.” 

“But you like England?” she asked, half fearful that I 
should say something detrimental to her country. 

“Like it! I love it! I love every stone of old London 
I hunger for it, as I hunger for this thin bread-and-butter and 
tea,” I exclaimed, falling to, and making quick work of the 
dainties. 

“You knowed I was English, didn’t you?” she asked, while I 
drank my third cup of tea. 

“Oh, yes,” I replied, “I knew it at once.” 

“Yes, everybody knows it. I leave out my haitches. At 
first I tried to learn not, but I thought it looked like I was 
ashamed o’ being English, so I glories in it, and now sometimes 
I put ’em hin, though mostly I leaves ’em hout.” 

I laughed. I could not help it. “If you take me as a boarder 
I hope you'll treat your aitches in the old way you had in 
England. You'll take me, will you not?” 

“Come and look at the guest room,” she said, motioning mo 
inside, “and see ’ow you like it.” 
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It was a charming place with two windows, over which the 
vines were climbing. A little dresser, with swinging glass, stood 
in the window, English fashion. It was inlaid, as was also the 
chest of drawers. 

“The master give these to me when I was married and came 
away,” she said. 

“The master?” I said, inquiringly. 

“Yes, miss. You see, I was in service twenty-five year ago 
in Devon. Then I was married, and, when we come away, the 
master gave me these to ’mind me 0’ ome.” 

“Then your husband is English too?” I asked. 

“’E was that, but ’e’s been dead these ten year and buried 
ere.” 

Our simple bargain was soon made, and I was installed with my 
baggage that evening. At seven o'clock she called me to supper, 
and I was surprised to find a table laid for me in the parlour, for 
I had expected to take my meals with her in the alcove that 
adjoined the kitchen. A bell was placed beside my plate, and 
though she flitted in and ont, waiting on me, I was told to ring 
when I wanted anything. 

“You'd per’aps taike a bit o’ blackberry wine, miss?” she 
asked, somewhat timidly. 

“Tndeed yes,” I returned, “I did not expect that ix Connecticut, 
however,” I added with a laugh. 

“No, miss. I gives my folks wine in their ’omes, and the rest 
o’ the neighbours they let their sons go to the public, or saloon, 
as they call it, for their drink.” 

This was my first intimation that she had a family. The next 
morning a girl of sixteen came to make my bed. She was for all 
the world like the very young housemaids one meets in England 
among the first-class country families. Her politeness and girlish 
timidity were delightful, while her “ Yes, miss,” and “If you please, 
miss,” were soothing to my ear after several months of listening 
to the high-pitched “ good-as-you-are ” tone of voice affected by 
the regular American “ help” which makes your bed with an air 
of condescension, and when you mildly inquire concerning the 
dusting of your books, informs you that “all the women in the 
house do their own dusting, and little enough for ’em to do, 
goodness knows!” 

It was a week later that I met the rest of the family. A young 
son of twenty-one who was “working his way” through the 
University came home on a Saturday night to spend Sunday. It 
was vacation time, his mother told me, and John was teaching 
a summer school to get money for fall term. Another boy of 
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eighteen came home from a store where he was working and in 
between times learning civil-engineering, while a daughter of 
twenty-four, married and from a distant state, came for a few 
days’ visit the next week. This daughter, who had taught school 
in her girlhood days, was now married to a prosperous young 
doctor in a growing western town. 

So far as the three elder children were concerned the family 
was American to the core. In England the daughters of one-time 
housemaids do not teach school at salaries of two hundred and 
fifty pounds a year and then marry young doctors. The sons do 
not go to the University. The knowledge of this made me feel 
proudly American. The eldest son and I played croquet on the 
beautifully-kept lawn, discussing the while the difference between 
Yale and Oxford. The embryo young civil engineer had no back- 
wardness in confiding to me that before he was thirty he expected 
to be earning his five thousand dollars a year. The married 
daughter discussed her literary club and her progress in the 
Chautauqua Course, which she said she had taken up lest she get 
rusty in the higher branches which she studied and taught before 
she was married. 

Only the mother and her youngest daughter were English, and 
they seemed to me like two quaint old pieces of bric-a-brac, out 
of place on a brand new mantelpiece. 

The grown-up family explained how it was that, after her 
husband’s death, with all her tearful longing for England, this 
Englishwoman of the respectable working class had not packed 
up and returned to the home of her fathers. English outwardly 
and at heart, she had reared a Yankee family. At the very 
beginning of their schooldays they had sung gleefully at recess- 
times the popular American school-ditty concerning the ‘ Boston 
Tea-Party.’ They had learned by heart that “taxation without 
representation is tyranny.” They had grown up to be first-class 
American citizens, leaving the little mother to remain English to 
the core and clinging to her unplaced and misplaced matches. 
Her husband had been a day-labourer, but being skilled and 
provident he had up to his death earned his five dollars a day and 
put by more than half of it, so that he had left his family with a 
house of their own surrounded by a bit of ground. 

This bit of ground was my landlady’s pride. The grounds of 
an English country house could not have been kept better with 
the efforts of three gardeners. Every morning she was out raking 
up the leaves as they fell. In season her garden was resplendent 
with English daffodils, and she loved her English daisies. The 
younger daughter was as English as her mother. She confided 
nN 2 
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to me that she had no ambition for school-teaching, but that 
when the boys had got educated and were independent, she and 
“ma” were going over to England, second cabin, to visit the aunts 
she had never seen. One aunt was married to a carpenter in 
Chiswick and another to a bus conductor in the busiest part of 
London. Unlike the other young girls in the neighbourhood, she 
went to bed always at nine o’clock, and never went into the village 
streets alone after twilight. She addressed those above her in 
station just as a well-trained English servant would do. Between 
her and her brothers and older sister a gulf seemed to have been 
fixed, and they had nicknamed her “ Little Johnnie Bull.” She 
had passed through the district school, was contented with her 
education, which was about equal to what she would have had 
after passing through the seventh standard of an English board 
school, and now “just lived at home and helped ma.” 

Every Sunday she and her mother worshipped in the little 
Episcopal church, which was painted white with green ehutters 
and stood on a hill surrounded by chestnut trees. They were the 
only unfashionable-looking folk who attended there. It was for 
the smart summer visitors that this church was especially built, 
and great was the rejoicing of this humble exile at its dedication. 
She had never got accustomed to praying with the others for the 
President of these United States instead of Queen Victoria of 
England, and when I accompanied her to church, her prayer was 
still for England’s good Queen despite the change in the English 
prayer-book. She always spoke of her neighbours as “ chapel 
people,” and her great grief was that her eldest son, while at 
Yale, had become a “Nonconformist” by uniting with the 
Presbyterians. 

Every evening in the summer twilight we three sat on the 
verandah and talked of England, the mother asking after different 
parts of London and inquiring if they were as she had left them 
a quarter of a century ago, and then showing the greatest delight 
over my confession to a partiality for Devonshire cream in brown 
jars. 

There was always blackberry wine for my evening meal, to the 
great scandal of many rigid and pious dwellers in the neighbour- 
hood, among whom, in some mysterious way, the secret leaked 
out. I always ate in the parlour and was waited on by mother 
or daughter. 

The whole experience increased my home-sickness for England, 
making me sigh for the gentle ways of the English housemaid 
and the respectful manner of the English working classes. One 
afternoon I almost believed I had been dreaming and was in 
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England after all. The young daughter coming home, looked 
flushed and embarrassed. 

“Mr. So-and-So” (naming a rich young summer resident of 
the place) “asked me to go with him in his cart for a drive,” she 
said to her mother. 

“ What did you tell him?” asked the mother sharply. 

“T said I could not,” returned the young girl. 

“That's right. It’s not becoming for young girls of your class 
to have attentions from the gentry!” 

I rubbed my eyes. Could I be in Yankeeland, and hearing of 
“the gentry” instead of “ the rich folks?” Yes! Opposite was 
the district school-house, and over it floated the Stars and Stripes 
in accordance with the present American law concerning the 
teaching of patriotism to the rising generation. 


Exvizaseta Banks, 
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Che Last Mitchell. 


IX, 


Onz morning when Mrs. Allan came in from her marketing she 
said : 

“ There are five cases of typhoid in the village and the doctor’s 
calling it scarlatina.” 

“ Who told you?” 

“The post-mistress. Her nephew has it.” 

Allan spoke with a paint-brush between his teeth. 

“That’s the beauty of these little peaceful country villages! 
Remember when Dicky Mills spent a summer in Scotland? 
The whole water-supply in the place where he was came from a 
picturesque little brook that drained down the hill right through 
the churchyard. As soon as he found it out he got blood- 
poisoning. It had never hurt anyone else in the village, because 
they all drank whiskey. There are two morals to that tale.” 

His wife was taking off her hat with a kind of resigned 
despair. She stuck the pins through the crown of it, and sat 
down on the sofa. 

“It is hot out this morning! I don’t think we ought to let 
Rodey go down into the village. We can keep him up at this end 
when he goes for walks. All the cases are down towards the 
station, and we’re on higher ground here. Dane, I want you to 
go down to-day and find out where Tredwin grazes his cows, and 
whether there isn’t another milkman in Rennuthnoe.” 

“ All right,” said Allan. 

She knew that he would go, for all his nonchalance. He was 
just as fidgety about Rodey, when it came to the point, as she 
was. He strapped his easel and paint-box on to his bicycle that 
afternoon, and went out sketching. When he got back in the 
evening he said: 

“Oh, I’ve seen a farmer out Trescoe way, and he’s going to 
send a boy in with milk every morning. So we needn’t have any 
more from Tredwin.” 
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The Trescoe farmer was as good as his word, and a small youth 
arrived every morning on a decrepit bicycle, with a covered milk- 
can slung from the handlebars. Nevertheless she worried a good 
deal, even then, to herself, and was ready instantly to see the 
finger of relentless fate when Rodey, some few mornings later, 
woke up flushed and fretful, wouldn’t eat his breakfast, and spent 
the morning on the sitting-room floor playing listlessly with 
Obadiah, the yellow kitten. The Jaeger talked wisely of syrup 
of rhubarb, {but Dane rode down to the village, just before tea , 
and fetched the doctor back with him. 

He was a middle-aged man with black whiskers, and a big 
voice pitched in a key of cheerful brusqueness. He looked at 
Rodey, talked about the weather and the bathing and the pro- 
jected extension of the railway to Trescoe ; and wrote a prescrip- 
tion, standing up with a preoccupied air at the table. When 
he had finished he thought a moment, and then wrote a second. 
He folded that up, drawing it between his fingers, and turned 
to Allan. 

“T suppose you find a lot to paint round here?” 

“Any amount! It’s nice country.” 

“Yes. We used to get a good many artists down here some 
years back. Go out sketching a good deal, do you?” 

“Nearly every day.” 

“T see.” He dipped his thermometer into the tumbler of water 
Mrs. Allan had brought him, and shook it absent-mindedly on the 
carpet while he talked. “Stand about in the sun a good deal, J 
suppose—then go in bathing to get cool?” 

Dane laughed. ‘“ Yes—I euppose I do, quite a good bit.” 

“Had any cough lately ?” 

“IT? I don’t think so,” 

“No?” He gave the thermometer a final shake. “Will you 
just hold that under your tongue a moment, Mr. Allan— 
thank you!” 

Allan tried to speak, but was peremptorily waved down, and he 
had to stand sucking the little glass tube in absurdly resentful 
helplessness, while the doctor resumed his conversation with 
Mrs. Allan on the natural beauties of Rennuthnoe. She answered 
him at random, staring at Dane with a sudden hollow tightness 
at her throat. He had looked over-tired lately ; she remem- 
bered guiltily how she had noticed it that afternoon, when he 
had come in from his work and gone straight off for the doctor 
without waiting for tea. His face looked white and thin under 
the sun-burn, his eyes restless. She had put it down to worry 
about Rodey. She caught his gaze now and he smiled at her 
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whimsically behind the doctor’s back, as well as he could with his 
lips closed obediently on the thermometer. 

The doctor took it from him in his abrupt, preoccupied way, 
barely glancing at it as he slipped it back into his pocket. 

“Just take my advice, Mr. Allan—give up this painting 
business for a few days. Nice pleasant room here. You sit in 
it and read, or worry your wife, or do anything you like. Be 
careful what you eat. There’s no reason really why you should 
eat anything at all. This second prescription is for you. You 
can get them both made up at Bryant’s; he’s the best chemist 
in the village—gets fresh drugs at least once in three years!” 

Mrs. Allan followed him to the door when he left. 

“Isn’t there a good deal of typhoid in the village just now?” 
she asked. 

“Typhoid? No, I shouldn’t say so. I shouldn’t say so. 
There is an epidemic, certainly, of a nature which usually assails 


the youth of Rennuthnoe about this time of year—just before the 


blackberries get properly ripe. Get your milk from Tredwin, 
do you?” 

“We have. We are getting it from a farm outside Rennuth- 
noe now.” 

“That’s right. You can’t do better. You might boil it all, 
just for the present. There’s nothing the matter with that young 
scamp of yours. He'll be all right to-morrow.” He settled her 
bewildered doubt as to whether he was referring to Dane by 
adding: “Keep your husband quiet for a few days, Mrs. Allan. 
I'll look in to-morrow. You can do it, I suppose?” 

She returned his half-quizzical smile. 

“T can try.” 

“That’s right. And you needn’t worry.” 

“ No, I won’t.” 

He peered at her shrewdly as he turned to go. 

“You look to me,” he said, “as if you were given to worrying 
a good deal.” 

She went back to the room where Dane was moving restlessly 
about, with his bands in his pockets. 

“That man’s mad,” he growled. “There’s nothing the matter 
with me. I’ve only got a headache.” He lounged to the table 
and picked up the prescription. ‘“ Nux vomica—what’s the rest 
of it? I suppose I’d better take these round to be made up. I 
wish I’d thought to tell him I’d been living on pilchards for the 
last year or so. What did he apes telling you that 
Rennuthnoe was very pretty ?” 

She laughed. 
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“ That the village boys were suffering from a surfeit of unripe 
blackberries, and that we'd better boil the milk. Ill take those 
down, Dane. You stay here.” 

“What. No, you won't!” He thrust the prescriptions into 
his pocket and picked up his cap from the sofa. “I’m going on 
my bicycle. I want some more tobacco.” 

As he went out of the door he said: 

“T’ll be hanged if I drink boiled milk for anybody !” 


X. 


Ir was not such an easy job to keep Allan quiet as the doctor 
had assumed. He was just ill enough for the next few days to 
be thoroughly irritable. He grumbled about the doctor, the 
drains, the gramophone in the public-house three doors up the 
street, the Jaeger’s hymn-singing and the editorial mismanage- 
ment of certain London magazines. He grumbled at his wife when 
she was in the room, and worried like a child when she was out of 
it. He seemed to give way all at once; and with her own nerves 
already stretched to a little more, it seemed, than she could stand, 
she saw before her sometimes a repetition of the weeks which had 
preceded their departure from town, and wondered hopelessly how 
she was going through with it. 

To amuse a half-sick Englishman in his own castle demands 
more finesse and personal resource than would be required to run 
successfully three’music-halls and a woman’s club. :She scoured the 
only circulating library in Rennuthnoe till she found a volume of 
Stevenson, and read aloud to Dane as he lay on the sofa and 
smoked—she couldn’t make him go to bed—and her only respite 
was when the doctor came in once a day and gave him tempo- 
rarily something new to growl at. 

With Dane ill on her hands she found less time to think about 
the Mitchells. The real worry drove the vague one from her 
mind. He had only just escaped typhoid—the doctor admitted as 
much grudgingly on his third visit—and in her relief that he had 
missed it, nothing else seemed to matter. Only as he got better 
did she realise fully what they had so narrowly escaped. 
Everything, it seemed to her in the first glad sense of safety. 
Later, she modified her gratitude. 

One afternoon when she came into the sitting-room Allan said : 
“Who was it that just went round to the front door?” 

He was sitting near the window, making a pencil-sketch for the 
first of a new set of drawings. The sitting-room was on the side 
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of the house against the street, its two windows overlooking the 
front garden. Any one had to pass them to reach the house door. 
There was no way out of the garden except by the little front 
gate in the wall, where the old-fashioned bell-pull was. 

She went to the window, pulling the curtain aside. Garden 
and doorstep were empty, 

“ Why, no one, Dane! I didn’t see anybody.” 

“T made sure I saw a man. I didn’t look up.” 

Her hand went out involuntarily and touched the window-ledge, 
clinging to it. She knew her face had whitened, she felt it— 
knew that he had noticed it, even before he exclaimed : 

“Well, heavens, you needn’t look like that, if it was! What's 
the matter?” 

“Nothing! Did I look as if there was?” 

“ You are queer nowadays,” he grumbled. ‘“ You jump if a door 
slams. If anyone did get into the house it would more likely be 
a bailiff than a burglar.” He indicated a fold of drapery with two 
quick nervous strokes of the pencil, screwing up his eyes. “Joe 
Ivey says there’s nothing worth stealing in Rennuthnoe. He says 
if anyone broke into a house here all they’d get would be a bunch 
of candles—twelve to the pound—and they wouldn’t find that here. 
Is tea ready?” 

“Tl go and see.” 

She almost fled from the room. But she did not go at once to 
the kitchen. Instead she sat down on the lower step of the 
staircase, holding her head in her hand, and tried to think. 

If Dane knew, if he should get to know. A sudden dread 
clutched at her heart, a dread which she knew now had been there 
all the time, though his words had only just given it definiteness. 
After all, why should she have taken it so for granted that he 
wouldn’t; have let herself feel so secure! If the Mitchells chose 
deliberately to involve him, to drag him into it, how could she, 
single-handed, play the game out against them, even though the 
stake were her husband’s health? It seemed to her that her 
anxiety was defeating, on their side, its own ends, helping to bring 
about the one thing now that was left to avoid; the state of her 
own nerves reacting upon his. Her head throbbed; she was a 
quiver of wrenched nerves from head to foot. She set her teeth. 
She wouldn’t give in; she would fight it out inch by inch. 
There were only three weeks more. Dane shouldn’t know; he 
shouldn’t. 

She began to plan mechanically. He had been in the house too 
much lately; it was beginning to act upon him as it had acted 
upon her. His nerves were out of order. She must get him out 
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again; get him to take drives, excursions. There were a dozen 
outdoor things they had planned to do; a day’s pollack-fishing, a 
picnic to Gunwallow, a drive to the Land’s End on the brake which 
passed twice a week through Rennuthnoe—with the summer s0 
nearly gone there would be good excuse for crowding everything 
into the last few weeks. His nerves would get back their tone in 
the open air. After all she might be upsetting herself unneces- 
sarily; she hoped to heaven she was. It might have been merely 
a trick of the eyesight, a fancy that might easily have happened 
to him anywhere. She admitted that she was ready to exaggerate 
possibilities, to attribute everything instinctively to the one cause. 
She must be perfectly clear-headed. She would wait and see. 

She had not long, as it happened, to wait. A few days later 
she was in the kitchen with Rodey, getting tea; Mrs Jago had 
gone to visit a married sister at Trescoe. She was standing at 
the table, cutting bread-and-butter while she waited for the kettle 
to boil, when she felt rather than saw the figure of Jethro Mitchell 
cross the room leisurely from the entry and go out through the 
open door into the back yard. The instinctive shock of his 
presence, which she had never yet grown used to, startled her so 
that her hand shook, and the knife she was holding slipped and 
grazed her knuckle. She pressed the cut and a little scarlet 
thread of blood came to the surface. She was looking at it when 
she heard Dane’s step on the threshold. She had left him in the 
front garden reading. He walked straight into the room and she 
pulled herself together as he came toa pause in the middle of the 
floor. 

“ Who was it that just went out?” 

It seemed to her an endless moment before she answered ; time 
enough for her to go deliberately over the whole ground and make 
up her mind. She knew the position of the kitchen from the 
hall; knew that a full two seconds had passed before he came in. 
He could not have had more than a fleeting glimpse, if he had 
had that. 

“Why, no one, Dane!” she said. 

The instant the words were out of her mouth she knew that 
they were wrong—hopelessly wrong. But she had taken her 
ground and she had to stick to it. Dane simply looked at her. 

“ My dear girl, why don’t you tell me I’m drunk? I saw him.” 

‘So you said the other day, and it wasn’t anything. If you're 
going to take to seeing strange men in every odd corner round 
the house,” she smiled, “you'd better get the doctor to change 
your toric!” 

He lounged over to the table, and leaned back against the edge 
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of it, his hands in his pockets. His gaze fell upon the finger 
which she had raised mechanically to her mouth. 

“What have you done to your hand?” 

“ Only cut it a little.” 

“How?” 

“The knife slipped. I suppose I wasn’t looking at what I was 
doing.” She answered indifferently, twisting her handkerchief 
round the cut, and went on with her bread cutting. 

“T see.” 

Something in his tone made her face flush swiftly. 

“Dane, what on earth 7s the matter with you?” 

“TI beg your pardon. I didn’t know there was anything the 
matter with me.” He touched the edge of a plate that was on 
the table near him, tilting it round. “I merely object to being 
told lies, if that’s what you mean.” 

“T told you the truth.” 

“Oh, very well! Look, the kettle’s boiling.” 

“IT suppose you don’t believe me.” 

“My dear girl, is it anything to make a fuss about? If you 
Say 80 you say so—that’s enough.” 

He got off the table and moved to the door again. “Is there 
anything you want me to carry in?” 

“ Dane—stop! I asked you a question. Do you believe me?” 

“What?” He looked at her oddly. “Very well, then, if you 
want to know, I don’t! However, there’s a very simple way of 
settling the matter for both of us. Rodey!” 

Involuntarily she took a step forward. It was on her lips to 
cry out: “For God’s sake, don’t drag the child into it!” 
Knowing what she did, it seemed to her too horrible. But she 
was helpless. She had chosen and she must go through with it. 
She had Dane to think of, and Dane only. After all, Rodey was 
a baby; he could have seen nothing. Her hand went down and 
closed on a fold of her skirt, till she felt the nails press through 
the fabric into her palm. 

“Rodey,” he said easily, “ who went through the kitchen just 
now?” 

Rodey released his hold of the yellow kitten, and it walked 
a few paces off and sat down, tucking its paws under it. He 
wriggled after it across the tiled floor. “Man,” he breathed, 
without looking up. 

She bit her lip. So it had come to this, after all. Rodey 
was intent on recapturing the kitten. Dane smiled. 

‘What sort of man, kiddie?” 
“Dane! That’s enough—don’t!” 
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The words broke from her almost hysterically. He laughed, 
straightening his shoulders, and walked away from her towards 
the door. 

“T suppose you'll hardly tell me,” he flung back, “ that the 
child is lying!” 


XI. 


Tue record of their excursions that summer seemed, looking back 
afterward, to be largely a record of teas. They got into the way 
of associating certain places of interest with the teas they had 
there. Some places achieved prominence in their memory solely 
on account of the tea, as the cove with the unpronounceable 
name from whence they had planned to walk along the cliffs to 
the Logan rock, but were dissuaded by an old man, who repre- 
sented the distance to be five miles as the crow flies, over bad 
ground—he was sure the dear lady could never do it—and they 
had better abandon the idea and have tea with him, at a shilling 
a head, cream included. It transpired, after wasting half an hour 
on a particularly uninteresting stretch of beach, that there was 
no cream to be had that day; the only cake on the table had 
been made with bad eggs, and they learned later that they could 
have walked to the Logan easily in forty minutes, with a good 
coast-guard path all the way. 

Their various excursions filled the time pleasantly enough 
during which the doctor had peremptorily forbidden Dane to 
work. He fidgeted under the order, but gave in to it, so far 
as to work only three hours out of the day. The only effect now 
which the week’s illness had left with him was in a certain 
restlessness, a nervous irritability, which showed itself even 
through his moods of gaiety. He found fault with trifles, worried 
about little things, seemed to develop in new directions that 
obstinacy latent in all good-humoured people. Sometimes it 
seemed to his wife that it had taken this summer to teach her 
how irritating Dane could be when he chose. And it seemed 
to her, too, morbidly, that the influence of this house, which she 
had come now to hate the very walls of, was reacting malignantly 
upon them both, coming between them, throwing fatefal lights 
on each other’s characters, fostering the worst in them. 

Realising how different Dane was nowadays, how he said 
things, did things he would never have said or done six months 
ago, things absolutely foreign to his nature, she found herself 
wondering whether he saw the same difference in her; whether 
she herself was changed. She set herself determinedly to strive 
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against the thought, but sometimes, alone in the house, or lying 
awake at night listening to Dane’s untroubled breathing, it 
gripped her till she could have cried out aloud. She seemed 
then to feel the influence of the place as sinister, evil. It was 
a natural exaggeration, in the state to which her nerves had 
become gradually keyed. 

Dane never referred again to their quarrel in the kitchen. 
But the recollection of it was between them still. It remained 
@ conscious barrier, a gap in their relationship, patch and gloss 
it as they would. Dane was essentially straightforward; he 
would forgive anything sooner than equivocation. Though he 
treated her as usual, she felt the difference keenly in the way he 
spoke, the way he looked. And the worst was that she knew 
it had not ended there, that it was only a beginning. She felt 
the strain of an impending trouble that sooner or later would 
come to a crisis. 

If Dane ever encountered Jethro Mitchell again he said nothing 
of it to his wife. Andithough she dreaded his doing so every hour 
of the day, she came to feel a certain relief on this point. If he 
had not seen him again it seemed to show that ill-health had made 
him temporarily sensitive; that under normal physical conditions he 
would see or feel nothing. It lessened her dread in one direction. 

But that afternoon had given her another fear. She had too 
much common sense to question Rodey, but she would have given 
a great deal to know what he had really seen. Sometimes she 
put his answer down to mere irresponsible childish perversity, the 
unaccountable instinct to say just what came into his head. It 
was natural to children. He couldn’t possibly have known what 
he was saying; he was only a baby still. It was absurd to talk 
of truth or untruth with regard to a child of three; at any other 
time Dane himself would have known better than to question 
him, certainly than to accept his answer as in any sense con- 
clusive. Yet she had to reckon with the hundredth chance that 
it might have been accurate; she dared not take for granted that 
it was not. With this chance in her mind she would have felt 
herself criminal in exposing him to any risk of nervous shock. 
He was a solid enough little Briton to all appearances, but she 
knew that the nervous organisation of even an unintelligent child 
—and Rodey was not that—is a machine too delicate to play 
tricks with. It was a point upon which she had always felt very 
strongly, as her father had. He was a man from whom nothing 
was further than any belief in the supernatural, as commonly 
understood, but she remembered very clearly his anger—and he 
was not easily given to anger—on learning that she herself, then 
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a child of seven, had, on a visit to some friends, been put to sleep 
in a small ante-room which had a vague reputation of being 
“haunted.” To do the hostess justice, she entirely disbelieved 
the rumour, and had probably not even given the matter a 
thought. But one of Mrs. Allan’s clearest recollections was of 
the sternness in her father’s eyes when he said: “It makes 
no difference whether they believed in it or not. No one has the 
right to expose a child to any risk of fear, real or imaginary. 
And I have no condemnation strong enough for the man or 
woman who deliberately does so.” 

With this danger before her, she scarcely let Rodey out of her 
sight in the daytime. In the evening she always left a light in 
the room and the door half open. With all her senses quickened 
she could have heard him if he called ever so feebly. 

He did call one evening and she started up on the instant to 
go to him. But Allan laid a hand on her wrist. 

“You just sit still,” he said. 

She tried to pull her hand away. 

“Let me go, Dane, It’s Rodey.” 

“T know it’s Rodey. You're going to stay here. I'll go up to 
him presently. If he cries he’s got to cry. I’m not going to 
have this nonsense begun every night. You're getting perfectly 
silly about him!” 

His grip on her wrist tightened, forcing her back into the chair, 
She struggled with him almost passionately; her face had turned 
suddenly white. 

“Let me go, Dane—you’re hurting my wrist! He's frightened. 
Oh, Dane, won’t you wnderstand! Let me go!” 

“T understand that you’re making yourself hysterical over 
nothing at all! Rodey’s old enough to learn that if he chooses to 
wake up he’s got to go to sleep again without any nonsense, I 
tell you I won’t have this, and there’s an end of it.” 

She had wrenched herself free from him, somehow, and flown 
to the door, but he caught her up on the step and pushed her 
back into the room. ‘I’m going to him,” he said. He went past 
her, and she heard him mount the staircase unhurriedly and cross 
the floor of the room overhead. 

Fear and anger had made her suddenly weak. She was 
trembling in every nerve, and she walked back unsteadily and sat 
down on the sofa near the window. She could not remember ever 
having been so angry with Dane in her life. A draught between 
door and window set the lamp on the table flaring. Shesat staring 
at it mechanically, biting her lip, listening for the footsteps 
overhead. 
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When Allan came back he noticed the lamp flaring and turned 
it down. Then he settled himself at the table again with his 
book. 

“There was nothing the matter with him whatever,” he said. 
“He simply happened to wake up and didn’t fancy being alone. 
I told him the next time he called no one would come to him.” 

“ Dane, how dared you be so wicked!” 

“Look here—” He turned round quietly in the chair and 
faced her, his hand gripping the back of it. ‘ You had better 
understand that there’s going to be an end to this business, here 
and now. I’m not speaking on the spur of the moment; I’ve been 
watching you for along time past. You're getting to be perfectly 
absurd about Rodey! You seem to think he mustn’t be left 
alone or allowed to look after himself for two minutes together. 
It’s nothing but a ridiculous fancy you've got, and you're doing 
your best to make the child as excitable and imaginative as you 
are yourself.” 

“T am nothing of the sort!” 

“TI beg your pardon. I draw my conclusions from the way you 
act.” 

“You have no right to speak to me like that! I’m not a child, 
You have no right to talk about what you don’t understand.” 

“You are talking hysterically, now. If you weren’t nervous, 
what did you want to rash upstairs like that for to-night? What 
did you imagine was going to happen to him?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Then what were you frightened about?” 

She was silent. 

“You admit you were frightened, and yet you can’t say what 
or! If you don’t call that being imaginative, I do.” 

She said tensely: “I wish to God we'd never come to Ren- 
nuthnoe!” 

He looked at her sharply. She was sitting with her hands 
locked on her knee. The lamp-light made shadows on her white 
dress and fair, pretty hair, made her look for the moment, crouched 
there in the sofa corner, almost a shadow herself. Her face was 
strained, her eyes were unnaturally big and dark. » 

“Don’t you like the place—or doesn’t it suit you?” 

“ Yes—of course I like it.” 

“Then what’s the matter?” 

She looked at him again without speaking. She was wondering 
what the effect on him would be if she were now to tell him the 
whole truth; were to say to him as she longed to do a hundred 
times a day: “Dane, can’t you see that it’s the house—the Louse 
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that’s hurting us, that’s making us different? Can't you feel it— 
understand it?” Probably he would, in his present mood, tell 
her not to be theatrical. The very idea of any such appeal, as he 
sat there before her with solid masculine practicality and dogged 
common sense written in every inch of his figure, was an absurdity. 
And yet the temptation was stronger in her than it had ever been 
before to risk everything, to chance the improbable truth, and see 
if he would understand and believe her. She fought it down, but 
it mastered her to the point of her saying at last: 

“If it didn’t—would you go, Dane?” 

“Of course we'd go,” he answered irritably. “I should hope I 
care rather more about your health than I do for staying in any 
place on earth. But if it didn’t, I should think you’d have had 
time to find it out before now. We've been down here going on 
for nine weeks, now.” He was still watching her. “You're not 
ill, are you? If you think there’s anything the matter with you, 
do for heaven’s sake see Mandaunt to-morrow. If the place 
doesn’t suit you you've surely got sense enough to say so. We've 
only about ten days more, any way. Are you ill?” 

“No,” 

She laughed, and again he looked at her with that odd quick- 
ness she had noticed once or twice of late. But this time he 
crossed the floor, as she got up restlessly from the sofa, and put 
his hand not ungently on her shoulder. 

“Look here, old girl, you do worry me. Do you honestly think 
you're ill?” 

With the touch of his hand her nerve came back to her. After 
all, there were only ten days more. She could go through with 
it for ten days. Each morning now, when she woke, she counted 
one off, like a prisoner. “I told you I wasn’t. I haven’t got the 
look of a prospective corpse, have I?” 

“You're about as depressing as one!” he burst out. “I do 
wish to heaven I knew what was the matter with you!” 

“Dane!” 

But he almost flung himself away from her. “Ob, hang it!” 
he cried, sharply. 

He took his pipe from the table and went out into the garden. 


Xil. 


A vew days later, at lunch, Allan said to his wife: “Do you 
care if we stay on for another week?” 
“ Why, no!” 
“TI saw the agent this morning,” he went on, helping himself 
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to bread. ‘He says we can have the house till the fourteenth, 
if we like. That’s just a week from Saturday. There are one 
or two things I should be glad to finish. I lost pretty well ten 
days, rotting about that time. It won’t matter to you, will it— 
you didn’t want to get back to town particularly ?” 

“No, indeed. It’s lovely here, just now.” 

“ That’s right, then. I'll tell him.” 

After lunch was over she went up to her room and for the first 
time in two years sat down on the bed and cried. She gave 
herself up to sheer helpless sobbing, her face buried in her hands, 
and the relief for once did her good. It seemed to her hopelessly 
that they were never going to get away from the house, that she 
was doomed to a lingering, endless extension of last weeks. It 
was as if some relentless fate, quite outside Dane’s natural wish 
to get his pictures finished, were putting back the clock that 
marked the hours to her release. She had strung herself up to 
stand it for a certain definite time, and now that the time was 
lengthened she felt that it was impossible to make her endurance 
stretch to meet it. 

After a woman has sat down and cried about a thing, it never 
seems half so big. She got up presently and washed her face and 
went downstairs with a new sense of comfort in haying got the 
worst of it, for the time being, over; feeling to some degree 
ready to meet trouble there was no avoiding. 

The Jaeger was in the kitchen, stirring flour in a big wooden 
bowl. 

“T’m goin’ to make splits for tea, Mrs, Allan,” she said. 
“Mr, Allan do like em. Gone painting, is he?” 

The Jaeger took an indulgent interest in Dane’s work, on the 
score of having “done for” a Londoner who lived at Trescoe two 
years and was a beautiful artist. She was always reminding Dane 
of things which, in her opinion, he belonged to paint, as a solemn 
duty, because every artist who came to Rennuthnoe always did 
paint them. If this were true, it accounted for a certain same- 
ness, as exemplified in Academy sea-scapes, which had always led 
Dane to believe, until he came down here, that one part of Cornwall 
was precisely like another part, and that all the artists lived in one 

lace. 

‘ It wounded Mrs. Jago’s pride that he refused to perpetuate 
either the fishing-boats at Cadgewith, or Kynance, with the water 
coming out of the blow-holes, with the peculiar solid effect it 
achieved in the pictures one encountered for sale on the walls 
of local tea-rooms. Every place which advertised tea had two or 
more of these mournful monuments to local artistic aspiration, 
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hung prominently in gilt frames. Dane used to stand in front 
of them for ten minutes at a stretch while they waited for the 
bill, examiming the very green sticky water, the conventional 
triangular jags of rock—painstakingly accarate and regular—in 
the foreground, the little cotton-wool clouds stuck forlornly about 
the sky, and the barque which was always putting out to sea, 
under threatening atmospheric conditions, and wonder quite 
honestly how it was all done. 

They were easy, with a little practice, to identify. If there 
was a three-cornered rock anywhere in the picture, it was some 
view of Kynance Cove; if the cliffs were precipitous and the 
water very woolly, it was the Lizard; or if the cliffs were pink 
and the water woollier still, Land’s End in a gale. Supposing 
these pictures to stand for Cornwall’s idea of its own native 
surroundings, one could not but feel the universal good-humour 
of the people to have a certain heroic quality worthy of 
admiration, 

“He do paint a lot, don’t he?” said Mra. Jaeger, rubbing the 
flour through her hands. “I suppose he’ll sell all them pictures 
when he gets back to London?” 

“Some,” said Mrs. Allan. It was always wiser to be truthful 
with the Jaeger. ‘“ He hasn’t finished all he wants to do, yet,” 
she added. ‘“ We are going to stay on another week, to give him 
time.” 

“ That'll be nice for you,” said the Jaeger heartily. 

* Yes,” 

“ He’s lookin’ better, don’t you think, Mrs. Allan? He ain’t 
the same man he was. He'll go back to London so strong ’is 
friends won’t know him.” 

“Yes, he is better. It’s done him good, I think.” 

“ You aren’t,” said the Jaeger unexpectedly. 

“Oh, I’m all right,” she smiled. “ I’m feeling splendid.” 

The Jaeger looked at her reflectively. 

“ Well, maybe you're one of the sort that belongs to look peaky,” 
she said eventually. “Some folks do. My sister, up along to 
Trescoe, she’s one. You always put me in mind of her, Mrs. 
Allan. She’s awful poor-looking.” 

Mrs, Allan rose abruptly and went into the garden. Outside 
the air was cool and fresh, the breeze driving in across a sea toned 
to the fleeting shades of green and purple one gets only on a rocky 
coast. She leaned her arms on the low sea-ward wall and looked 
down at the little strip of shingle left bare by the tide, sun- 
warmed rocks and brown tossed seaweed. Some freshly tarred 
lobster pots were set out todry; the smell of them came up to 
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her, as she leaned over, with the familiar general odour of fishi- 
ness and decaying weed. 

If it were not for the house, she felt, she would be almost sorry 
to leave Rennuthnoe. It was a pleasant, kindly little place. 
She was friendly by now with everyone in it, the post-mistress, 
the itinerant greengrocer, old rheumatic Mary, who kept the little 
shop where one bought green apples and potatoes and sticks of 
chocolate, and who always called her “my dear!” She had even 
developed a genuine affection for the Jaeger. It was unrecipro- 
cated; the Jaeger tolerated her, even liked her, but Mrs. Allan 
had long ago detected that she did not, so far as private judgment 
went, consider her quite the right kind of wife for Dane. Stillthe 
Jaeger was nice to her, in a high-handed, domineering way; she 
had done her best to make the time a happy one for all three of 
them. 

If only it had not been for the Mitchells—the Mitchells who 
had contrived, with no conscious malice, to spoil and warp 
the whole summer! And again, almost against her will, there 
appealed to her, as it had done a hundred times before, the 
infinite pathos of the barrier that was between them and her, 
that made even their dumb instinctive reaching for friendship 
meet only with distrust and repugnance, forced it to work 
inevitably against its own ends. She had never realised before 
how utterly the dead are put apart from the living, how real is 
their helplessness. 


“The strong man’s yearning for his kind 
Shall shake at most the window-blind, 
Or dull awhile the card room’s cheer.” 


She remembered a Catholic priest who had said once, in a 
sermon preached on All Souls’ Eve: “ When our friends die we 
are very sorry, and we make a great fuss and weeping, and we 
bury them up and put flowers on their graves, but once they are 
dead they are dead. We don’t want them to come back again. 
In fact, we are very much annoyed if they do. We put them 
under the earth and say: ‘Stay there, please, for goodness’ sake 
—we don’t want to have any more communication with you!’” 

Wasn’t it rather heartlessly true? They were supposed to be 
content with that. But were they content? Didn’t they want a 
little more, sometimes? Mightn’t there be other reasons that 
drew them back to old scenes, old surroundings, besides the only 
conventional motives allowed them, of drawing attention to an 
unknown murder or a hidden will—kindlier, simpler things, that 
the living could, if they chose, understand and sympathize with ? 
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She thought of Jethro Mitchell. She fancied that he had kept 
away from her, wistfully, of late; that he had divined with his 
quicker intuition the change in her attitude; it had been as 
little her fault as the cause of it had been his. It was all a part 
of the separate laws governing each, which made inevitably for 
antagonism. 

Thinking of him, it was scarcely a surprise, turning her head, 
to see him, for the first time in nearly two weeks, standing at a 
little distance from her, leaning upon the wall even as she leaned. 
He looked simply as any living stranger might look, standing 
there, and again there swept over her the curious wonder that 
she shouldn’t be afraid. She wasn’t afraid; she had so little 
dread of him that she could have crossed the space between them 
and laid her hand on his arm, and what kept her from doing so 
was only what would have naturally kept her had he been a 
living man. There seemed nothing strange about him—nothing. 
She had time to think it all out, to wonder, in the moment before 
he turned away as he always turned, wistfully, wearily, and 
walked across the little shaven lawn with its box bushes to the 
house door. And there, mysteriously as always, without being 
able to catch even the second of his disappearance, she lost sight 
of him. She turned, too, after a moment, and walked slowly 
back by the way he had taken, 


XIII. 


Mrs. Jaco arrived one morning with a great tale of corpse-lights 
seen on the Burrow Sands. The Allans rather sceptically 
attributed her enthusiasm on the subject to an attempt to trick 
them into overlooking the fact that she was an hour and a half 
late, and that they had had to get up and make their own coffee 
for breakfast. But she enlarged upon the story so graphically 
that even Dane, just returned from the beach with a wet towel 
slung round his neck, paused with some amount of interest to 
listen. Her husband, it appeared, had seen them, and Joe Ivey 
and Willy Tredwin ; five or six of them, little blue lights going 
up and down the sands. 

Allan laughed. ‘Someone going home from Trescoe,” he said, 
“ with a pipe that wouldn’t draw! ” 

But the Jaeger would have none of his frivolity. 

“ It’s no Trescoo lad nor no Rennuthnoe lad that’d come home 
along them sands at night, Mr. Allan!” 
“Well, who's going to be drowned, or isn’t it settled yet? 
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Doesn’t somebody “belong” to be drowned, as you say, when 
they see them?” 

“T don’t say who it'll be nor when,” returned the Jaeger. 
“ But I do know it’ll be for a Rennuthnoe man, Mr. Allan. They 
only belong to be seen for Rennuthnoe men. I’ve lived here this 
thirty year come Christmas, and many a time I’ve seen ’em, up 
along. They was seen before the wreck of the steamer that had 
four Rennuthnoe men aboard her, winter before last, and they 
was washed up here on these sands, and they was seen when Joe 
Ivey’s brother from the coastguards and old Dakin and two 
others put out in a boat one night for conger, and they was all 
drunk, and Billy Ivey, ’e was the drunkest, and they jibed her, 
out there off the rocks, and she turned smack over’n drowned the 
four of them, and the last of the bodies didn’t come ashore up for 
two weeks or more. No, it'll be a Rennuthnoe man, Mr. Allan.” 

“T see,” said Dane. ‘It’s a sort of local celebration, in fact.” 
He hung his towel across a chair-back and sat down to the 
belated breakfast. “If any common person like myself, for 
instance, went out there and got drowned, they wouldn’t bother 
to hang any lights out for me? Well, well—I’m going down 
to the Burrows, painting, this afternoon, Mrs. Jago. If I come 
across any Price’s night-lights or anything of the kind knocking 
around there I’ll bring ’em back to you!” 

The Jaeger met his irreverence with a pitying dignity, but she 
relented so far as to cut sandwiches for his mid-day meal. He 
went out early and did not get back till after six; he was working 
against time to get his picture through before the September 
spell of fine weather broke. Mrs. Allan spent the afternoon with 
Rodey down on the rocks. It was one of those days when the 
sunlight makes a clear golden haze over the land; there was a 
soft mackerel sky, and the sca was like a lake of limpid blue fire. 
But the wind freshened towards evening, and long switch-like 
clouds came up against the sunset. It was the most beautiful 
sunset they had had that year, a wide arch of broken rose and 
gold, deepening near the horizon toa vivid angry purple. She 
and Dane stood to watch it, when he got back, from the front 
garden. 

“See those clouds,” said Allan, biting on his pipe as he watched 
them. ‘They mean wind. I shouldn’t be surprised if we had a 
real good gale to-morrow. I’m glad I got my picture through.” 

His words reminded her of something. ‘‘ Dane, you hurt the 
Jaeger’s feelings deeply this morning.” 

“What?” He was facing the vast epic of rose and gold with a 
sort of dreamy rapture. “Oh, nonsense! ” 
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“T don’t know,” she said. “Suppose there was something in 
it, You can’t tell. I should hate to say definitely there wasn’t.” 

“T’d hate worse to think there was! Do you mean deliberately 
that you’re superstitious enough to believe that rubbish ?” 

“No. But they do, They think it’s a warning. They accept 
it just as naturally as they accept spring tides or weather 
predictions, or——” 

“Spooks! I know Rennuthnoe! If you meet a magpie it’s 
sudden death, Why on earth should phosphorescence from 
decaying seaweed predict a wreck?” 

“Why do sharks follow a ship when there's going to be a 
death?” 

“They don’t!” 

“They do.” 

Allan laughed. 

“T don’t see anything to laugh at in it.” 

“T do. Imagine respectable drowned mariners going up and 
down the beach with candles looking for their souls! ” 

She moved a little away from him. 

“TI used to laugh at everything at one time, Dane, but I 
don’t now.” 

“T notice you don’t. You're too appallingly serious for 
anything nowadays. See that streak of green there—isn’t it 
fine!” 

She went indoors and left him leaning over the wall, smoking. 
In the dining-room Mrs. Jago was setting the table. 

“There’s goin’ to be a storm,” she said. “It’s blowing up 
far’t, an’ I’ve left all my drying till to-morrow!” 

Mrs. Allan glanced at the table. 

“Why, you’ve laid one place too many, Mrs. Jago!” 

“So I have, And that means a guest. Don’t you go for to 
touch it, my dear,” as Mrs. Allan made a movement to gather up 
the extra silver. “’Tis bad luck if you do that,” she explained, 
simply. “You leave them just like they be.” 


XIV. 


Tury woke next morning to the sound of windows lashed by 
a grey driving rain. The shrubs were drenched by it, the 
tamarisk bushes drooped heavy and forlorn, and the few flowers 
that a summer’s care had induced to blossom lay beaten down 
against the earth. The rain made a sodden veil which hid the 
sea, rough and lead-coloured, and the old house, in its exposed 
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position, seemed to rock and quiver to the buffeting of the 
south-west wind. The Allans, kept indoors, spent the morning 
over such packing as could conveniently be done in advance, and 
after lunch, the rain having exhausted its earliest force, Mrs. 
Allan put on a mackintosh and Dane’s eycling cap and walked 
down with him to the shore. All colour seemed wiped out from 
the landscape; the waves beat in sullenly against the rocks, sky 
and sea were of a uniform neutral tone, and they were glad 
enough, after standing for a few minutes at a point where they 
could scarcely hear their own voices, to get back to the shelter of 
roof and walls. 

“ There’s one advantage about Cornwall,” said Dane philosophi- 
cally, as they made their way homeward. ‘ You can always tell 
when it’s raining.” 

Towards the close of the next day the sky lifted a little, and 
the rain slackened, but the wind was as high as ever. Mrs. Allan 
had full opportunity to satisfy a curiosity expressed, in the early 
summer, as to what Kinlow House would be like in really bad 
weather. At times it seemed that every board in the old flooring 
creaked, and that only force of gravity kept the house to its 
moorings. It would have surprised neither of them to look out 
of window, after an unusually vicious gust, and find themselves 
transported a couple of miles inland. But the stones kept 
together, by the same structural miracle that had kept them 
together during the storms of over half a century, and the 
grunting of joists and timbers came to have merely the tone 
of a comfortable grumbling at the stress of weather, the conversa- 
tional greeting of the middle-aged rheumatic dwelling to an old 
friend in the sturdy south-westerly gale. 

Mrs. Jago’s attitude towards the Allans, now that their stay 
was drawing so nearly to a close, took a certain persistent 
tenderness, a rigid kindly autocracy. She ordered them about 
more than ever, took every opportunity for domineering, and 
went out of her way to do them small services, all with an 
air of wondering gloomily how they were going to get along 
without her when they got back to London. She hovered over 
them at meal-times almost to the point of embarrassment, and 
collected all Dane’s socks privately from the laundry-basket and 
took them home to darn. She darned the toes of his bicycle 
stockings with black worsted, and there was as much real 
affection as laughter in his wife’s smile as she held them up for 
him to see. 

“Dear old Jaeger,” said Allan contemplatively. ‘So she’s 
forgiven my jeering at her corpee-lights!” 
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“Oh, you can jeer at anything,” his wife reminded him. She 
had long ago expressed herself as resigned to the Jaeger’s attach- 
ment to Allan. ‘ We shall miss her, shan’t we? We ought to 
take her back with us; she’d keep your studio in order for you. 
Can you picture the Jaeger in a West Kensington flat?” 

“No. She’s one of those delicate blossoms that wouldn’t bear 
transplanting. I expect she'll hibernate through the winter, and 
wake up, refreshed by slumber, ready to spoil the next lot of 
people that come down here.” 

They were sitting in the dining-room, both unadmittedly 
sleepy, and waiting till it was decently late enough for Mrs. 
Allan to go out into the kitchen and make the two cups of cocoa 
which the chilly evenings of the past week had made them glad 
of in the half-hour before bedtime. Allan was thinking that 
it ought to be later than ten, and his wife was wondering 
whether there would be enough cocoa left without having to 
open a new tin, when all at once a sound, curiously distinct 
against the tumult of the wind in the chimneys, roused them 
with a jerk. Dane took the pipe from his mouth and listened, 
lifting his head. The sound came again, in a momentary lull of 
the gale. 

“Listen!” said Mrs. Allan. ‘ Who’s shooting ?” 

Allan had spent two winter months by the sea once before. 
He got up and went to the window. 

“ There’s some boat in trouble,” he said. “She must be a good 
way out, by the sound. Which way is the wind?” 

“T wonder if it’s a steamer?” 

“A steamer oughtn’t to be so close in—not unless she’s out of 
her course. There—did you hear it?” 

They moved on a common impulse to the front door, and 
opened it. Allan had to hold it ajar; the wind swept past them 
in a strong gust through the hall, making the lamp-flame jump 
and flicker, and with it came the rain, newly begun again, 
driven in against their faces out of the darkness. They listened 
for some minutes, but heard nothing more. Presently Allan 
closed the door, leaning against it while he turned his coat- 
collar up. 

“Get on with the cocoa. I'll be back in a minute. I’m just 
going outside to have a look round.” 

She went into the kitchen, and put the kettle further over the 
fire. Mrs. Jago’s parting care was visible in an unusual tidiness 
and order, a general effect of absent-minded clearing up. She 
had quite a hunt for the cocoa tin, put away on the back shelf of 
the dresser. When she found it there was only enough for one 
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cup. She got the new tin out of the cupboard and looked about 
for a knife to open it. 

She had her hand on the dresser drawer, pulling it open, when 
some instinct made her turn round. Jethro Mitchell was 
standing in the doorway, just beyond. He stood as if he had 
come to a pause there, naturally, and by the lowered light of the 
hall lamp behind him she had for the first time a view of his face, 
the face of a fair man of perhaps fifty. He was looking straight 
at her, but she felt that he did not see her, that she had no more 
significance for him than some piece of furniture in the room ; 
his gaze seemed caught and held, like the gaze of a sleep-walker, 
fixed on some unseen thing beyond, and with the thrill which the 
strange blank intensity of his look gave her there came another 
deeper thrill which his presence seemed now for the first time to 
quicken in her, of a real unfathomable fear. She had never been 
afraid of him till this moment, but she was afraid now; the 
feeling, an unreasonable antagonistic dread, swept over her, and 
she could not battle with it, scarcely even recognise it as 
the feeling she had missed so curiously in her former encounters 
with him. It seemed to grip rigidly every nerve in her body, 
to hold her powerless, voiceless. Though she had seen him, 
almost brushed past him, a dozen times before, had always 
regarded him in her mind as an apparition, it was as though the 
fact were for the first time brought home to her with a new and 
vivid clearness, making her see him with a sharper distinctness. 

She seemed in a strange way to realise all at once that he was 
dead; to be conscious of the barrier between them. She knew 
vaguely that this, somehow, was real; that this was how she 
had always known she would feel. It all happened in a moment, 
the feeling, the consciousness, and then he turned slowly, still 
without seeing her, and passed across the hall to the dining- 
room almost in the second that she heard Dane’s hand on the 
front door latch. 

It seemed impossible to her that Dane should not have seen 
him, have met him face to face as he came through the hall. If 
he had, he said nothing of it, and the whiteness of her own face 
might have accounted for the curious look he gave her as he 
came into the room. 

“ Got the cocoa made yet?” 

“Tt will bein a minute.” 

She turned away, dreading that he should see the trembling 
of her fingers as she handled the cups and spoons. He turned 
down his collar, and brushed the rain drops from his coat. 

“ Did you hear anything more, Dane?” 
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“No. Maybe it wasn’t a boat. It sounded like it. If it was 
I don’t suppose it'll come ashore here.” He moved nearer the 
table, and stood watching her. “I suppose you know you've put 
cocoa in that cup twice over!” 

She could not have told afterwards why she said it. The thing 
simply came to her, as she turned, facing him. 

“‘ Dane,” she said, “ Jethro Mitchell is dead.” 

* * * * * 

She was roused from sleep that night by a sound which seemed 
to shake the house, the report as if of a cannon and a long-drawn 
whistling scream. She sat up, in the first bewilderment of 
violently broken slumber, to see, by the shaded candle on the 
chest of drawers, that Dane was already out of bed and beginning 
to dress. 

“ What’s the matter—what’s happening ?” she exclaimed. 

“Tt’s a wreck in shore. That was the rocket woke you. I’m 
just going down with them. You don’t mind being left?” 

He was hunting through the room for his belt, tossing things 
about in a reckless boyish excitement. 

“It’s on the chair there. I'll be all right. Take care of your- 
self, Dane!” As he caught up his coat with a final snatch and 
ran down the stairs she called after him. “Dane! Dane! You 
haven’t got enough on. You'll get-——” 

But he was already gone. She got out of bed, fully awake by 
now, and into a dressing-gown, belting it round her waist, and 
found a pair of slippers, She lit the lamp from the candle, and 
carried it downstairs to the dining-room. She could hear the 
rain still beating in a steady drench on the lawn outside, When 
she returned to the bedroom she looked at Rodey ; he was still 
sleeping, though uneasily. The noise of the rocket, which seemed 
to her to have split the very sky overhead, had barely roused him. 
She hesitated a moment, then rolled him up, blanket and all, and 
carried him down and laid him on a corner of the sofa. 

From the window, level with the garden, she could see nothing, 
and she ran up again and opened the bedroom window wide to 
lean out. Even then there was little enough to see. The 
garden wall cut off her view of the cliff, but somewhere beyond in 
the murky darkness she could make out lights moving to and fro, 
and one larger one that was steady, nearer to the shore, where 
she knew the rocket apparatus was rigged. Small shadows 
appeared to gather round and shut it out momentarily, and 
presently, a good mile out, it seemed to her, another faint yellow 
streak shot up, glimmered a moment on the curtain of blackness 
and was gone. She thought that this light must be on the ship ; 
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distance in the darkness. 

But there was nothing else to see, nothing to watch; the rain 
drove in against the curtains and her bare head as she leaned out, 
and presently she closed the window again, and went downstairs. 
Rodey was still asleep. Dane must be somewhere on the rocks 
where the lights were; she worried about him a little, but her 
worry was chiefly because he was out there in the wet with only 
his thin house-coat, and she didn’t know what boots he had on. 

Her nerves were at the extreme tension which produces 
calmness. She looked at the clock. It was only a quarter to 
one, now, though it seemed to her that she must have been asleep 
for hours before the rocket woke her. There was nothing to be 
gained by watching and listening; she could be of no direct help, 
so she set about doing what she could indoors. The kitchen grate 
was still warm, and she raked the embers together, putting more 
wood on, and refilled the kettle. Dane would want hot whiskey 
when he came in, and there might be others with him. She got 
the whiskey out of the sideboard ready, and then she remembered 
a little travelling flask of brandy in the bedroom cupboard, and 
fetched that too; it might be wanted. 

She took another look at the kitchen fire—it was burning 
brightly—and then opened the front door and went out, leaving 
it ajar behind her. The darkness was impenetrable; she had 
never realised before what travellers meant when they described 
a night as inky. This darkness was just that; the garden seemed 
a solid blot of black, and she had to grope her way. The street 
lamps were still alight, and outside the gate she saw a woman 
standing in the shadow, with a shawl drawn over her head against 
the wind. Glad of any companionship, she went over to her, and 
the two began to talk with the instant friendship of a common 
excitement. The girl—she was little more, Mrs. Allan could 
see her face under the shawl, thin and pretty, with dark hair 
fastened into curling-pins for the morrow’s chapel-going—seemed 
to know all about the wreck; her father was one of the coast- 
guards down on the shore. 

“Tt’s a coasting steamer, miss, goin’ to Penzance. Please? 
No, miss, on’y disabled, I think. She’s off the rocks out there. 
You see, they fire them rockets——” 

Two men ran by, and she broke off to call after them in her 
high treble. “Tommy! You Tommy Oates! I want you. Tell 
grandfer——ah, yer soft slop!” she flung at his retreating heels. 

“Will they put the boats out?” Mrs. Allan asked. “My 
husband is down with the men,” she added. 
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“They won’t belong to, miss, not unless she’s nearer in shore. 
You see——” she stopped again, nervously, listening for a sound 
out of the darkness. ‘The current’s crool, out there. My little 
brother, ’e was drowned off the Barrows last summer, in swimmin’, 
an’ my ‘usband, ’e was out there in a boat, an’ it upset, three 
years ago come next month. That was up nearer this way.” 

“ Couldn’t he swim?” Mrs. Allan asked. 

«E was boozed, miss,” said the girl, simply. 

They lapsed into silence. Mrs. Allan kept thinking deter- 
minedly that she wouldn’t let herself worry about Dane, but she 
knew she was doing it all the time. If there was a boat launched 
he would never keep out of if; she knew him only too well. It 
wasn’t that she grudged him; she wouldn’t have had him at 
home for the world, but the knowledge that he was out there, 
somewhere, and that she didn’t know where he was or what he 
was doing kept her nerves on the stretch ; she imagined a hundred 
reckless possibilities. She was getting wet through herself; she 
did not notice it until the girl outside the gate said: 

“You oughtn’t to be standin’ out here, miss, with nothin’ 
more on you.” 

She roused herself then to realise that it was raining still. 
Her bare feet were chilled through her wet slippers; her 
dressing-gown was of thin flannel and she had only a nightdress 
underneath. She turned and went indoors. Rodey was lying 
tucked up just as she had left him; she found time to be grateful 
that he did sleep like this, and shifted a sofa cushion to keep the 
light from his face. She knelt before the kitchen fire a moment, 
warming her chilled fingers, before she went back to the dining- 
room to wait. 

She could not sit still, then, but moved restlessly from hall to 
kitchen, from door to window, through a long three-quarters of 
an hour which seemed to her to stretch into centuries, before her 
pulse quickened at the slow creak of the front gate, the sound 
of steps on gravel. 

It was her husband who came in first. Not until she saw him 
standing before her, tall and safe and living, in the lighted hall, 
did she realise how much she had worried about him, and feared 
for him. Her only thought for the moment was that she had 
him safe again. She looked at him, standing there in his wet 
clothes, as if he had been given back to her by a miracle out of 
sea and storm and darkness, but the only thing she said was: 

“Oh, Dane, you shouldn’t have gone out in your tennis 
shoes |” 

He looked at her gravely, and put his hands on her shoulders, 
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pushing her gently back into the room. “Go inside and wait,” 
he said. 

Then for the first time she looked beyond him, and saw men 
in the doorway. She did not go, only moved closer against the 
wall as they passed by her with their burden, treading with their 
wet creaking boots on the floor, to the open door of the sitting- 
room. They were two of the village fishermen, and the third 
who was with them was a Rennuthnoe man, too, and she knew 
that she did not need to look at his face. She had seen it before. 

They carried him into the room and laid him down on the 
sofa, with the stealthy care with which men handle those to 
whom roughness and care are alike, a fair-haired middle-aged 
man in clothes dripping still with sea-water, and the South 
African tan on his face; and Allan took the cover from the table 
and silently laid it over him. 

So it was that the last of the Mitchells came home. 


XY. 


Two comparatively uneventful years have done much to weaken 
in Allan’s mind at least the recollection of their stay in Kinlow 
House. That summer has receded with others into the pleasant 
middle distance of memory. His explanation, when he speaks of 
it at all, is that the place wasn’t healthy, the drains were all 
wrong, and things got on their nerves. 

His wife, on the whole, is very well content to let it go at that. 
Sometimes she has thought that she would tell him the whole 
story, but she never has; what keeps her from doing so is 
perhaps less an increasing knowledge, as time goes on, of the 
happy depths of Dane’s British common-sense, than a feeling of 
responsibility towards certain dead people with whose lives she was 
brought so oddly, for a time, in contact. She feels towards the 
Mitchells precisely as she would towards any other people of 
whom chance had made her the temporary guest. They chose, 
in their strange silent way, to involve her, to draw her in with 
themselves, but the story of Kinlow House, with its tragic 
termination, remains their story, not hers. Her part in it ended, 
in a way as unexplained as it had begun, on the night when she 
sat listening to Dane’s cheerful voice in the kitchen, while in the 
room across the passage the man who had best right to the 
hospitality of Kinlow House rested for the first time for thirty 
years, beneath its roof. 

Something of the feeling of that night comes back to her 
always when she thinks of Jethro Mitchell, the man whom she 
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never saw in life, and yet came to know so intimately ; a sense of 
peaceful termination, of the spirit of the old house gone definitely 
out from it. This was what it wanted, had restlessly waited for 
and expected through its thirty years of lonely silence. Hence- 
forward it would be simply as any other old house; its dignified 
reserve would betray nothing, its floors creak expectantly to no 
footstep. 

She finds it difficult to dissociate the story of the last Mitchell 
from the story of the house itself; he is always in her mind so 
closely one with it. Looking back, she is conscious that the 
whole, as affecting herself, was only one influence, which might 
equally well have been Jethro Mitchell, or the house, or both. 
That she did see him she has no doubt; he was too actually real 
for that, and by a curious clinging to first impressions she thinks 
of him always rather as a living, sensitive personality than a 
dead man. His history had after all little enough of the dramatic 
in it; it becomes in memory simply that of a man who once lived 
in a house, and loved it, and afterwards returned to it. 

Knowing how strangely his spirit had been drawn back to it in 
life, there seemed to her no strangeness in this final silent home- 
coming, which gave Rennuthnoe for three weeks a new subject of 
discussion. He had done generously by the village from first to 
last in the matter of gossip, but this would be their last chance 
for talking of him; she knew that whoever, in years to come, 
might live in Kinlow House, would see no more of Jethro 
Mitchell. 

Margery WILLIAMS. 








Up the River to Canton. 


a 


“ AND so you're going up to Canton,” said the English captain of 
the Maru. He paused, cigar in hand, its red light piercing the 
soft darkness of the summer night, to add with a short laugh, 
“ Well, you'll find it—hot!” There was more in his tone than 
the words implied, but words and tone alike fell unheeded, for 
who cares for a little heat, more or less, when they are nearing 
the magic East, when the very unexpressed element of peril 
heightens interest, and the spirit of adventure beckons from the 
far China shore. 

Leaning against the taffrail, a clear-cut figure in white uniform, 
our host of many sea miles—all the long journey up from Australia 
—grew more explicit, hinted at plague cases conveyed in public 
rickshas, and waxed humorous over Chinese methods of transport, 
but the little Japanese vessel was throbbing steadily eastwards 
through the calm waters, and next day we should anchor off Hong 
Kong. Delightful Hong Kong! Too well known to need descrip- 
tion, with your beautiful harbour, your white buildings, and 
Oriental population. Perhaps our first enthusiasm was somewhat 
damped by hearing that we had on board a suspected plague 
patient brought from Manila, by seeing the yellow flag run up 
at the mast-head, and by being ignominiously sent steaming off 
into quarantine. But the surmise proved incorrect ; the impatient 
passengers were set at liberty, and that same evening saw us 
embarked on a flat, wide Noah’s Ark-fashioned boat, bound for 
Canton. 

It is only a twenty-four hours’ expedition, this journey up the 
Pearl River and back, though if we “count time by heart throbs” 
it is a very long while indeed! But at first all was pleasant 
anticipation, the “ship” was roomy, and the large, square- 
windowed cabins offered prospect of a breezy night after the 
cramped quarters of the little Maru. “ What a delightful vessel ! 
how refreshing to have a cooler cabin! Here one may really hope 
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to sleop at last!” So the remarks fell happily and confidently 
as we cast off our mooring and glided slowly from the wharf. 

Faint and fainter grew the sounds of street life as the shore 
receded, the cries of Chinese children kite-flying, the rattle of 
ricksha wheels sank into stillness, buildings and gardens faded 
as we slipped away, while mists came drifting over the peak, till, 
veiled in fairy gossamer, Hong Kong, like some enchanted city, 
vanished. 

There is no time for “settling down” on a short journey such 
as this, and for the most part we wandered aimlessly here and 
there, gradually making a series of discoveries, and those of no 
reassuring nature. With the exception of the captain and a 
couple or so of officers, the boat was manned entirely by Chinese 
—strange, inscrutable figures coming and going silently, with 
all the mystery of race lurking behind their narrow eyes and 
expressionless gaze. But ina month on the Japanese Maru we 
had grown accustomed to a foreign crew, aud the tourist at first 
is slow to recognise the lights and shades of Oriental character ; 
also when one has only two days to spend in China it is as 
well to be surrounded with true local colour. Their dress was 
picturesque, their stealthy tread fitted the part admirably, and I 
studied the long blue gowns and swinging pigtails with interest 
and pleasure. 

Then we learnt that, in addition to the crew, there were seven 
hundred Chinese on board travelling up to Canton; locked below 
under escort of an armed guard lest they should break loose and 
gain possession of the boat, and as an afterthought was added the 
information that many of them were doubtless plague-stricken 
and might die during the night. But this was not a hospital 
ship, and quarantine regulations in Hong Kong were severe ; why, 
then, should plague cases be carried at such risk? The answer 
was paradoxical. 

The Chinese, while absolutely indifferent as regards death, feel 
strongly on the subject of burial, so that when hopelessly smitten, 
rather than suffer cremation in Hong Kong, they contrive at all 
costs to get smuggled on board a river boat and taken back to be 
buried in their native city. 

So—seven hundred human beings crowded below in the 
stifling summer heat, in that poisonous, plague-laden atmosphere 
—comments were needless. 

But this was not all. The next surprise was the sight of a 
loaded gun hanging in a conspicuous position in the captain’s 
cabin, and a stand of bristling rifles guarding the entrance to the 
dining saloon, for, as was explained later, pirates are known to 
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haunt the river. Precautions must be taken, and the rifles were 
for the use of the passengers if necessary. 

How strangely circumstances alter cases! Suddenly there 
became something weird, depressing almost, in the surroundings, 
something sinister in that silent-footed crew; the blue gowns 
and pigtails were no longer merely picturesque, they were outward 
forms of inward treachery and cruelty. The very scene had 
changed ; darker grew the landscape, paler the sunset clouds, soon 
the colour had flown from sea and sky alike; and the melancholy 
of coming night settled heavily over all. Warnings scarcely 
heeded before came crowding back. That it were wise to resent 
no insult offered in the streets, to keep well together, to recollect 
that once lost in Canton means never found. Pirates and plague, 
perils by land and water—well, we were literally “all in the same 
boat,” and must make the best of it, and even the chance of 
impending misfortune could not banish the effect of the desolate 
but beautiful coast we were passing. 

How wild and lonely was the broad sweep of river, how 
threatening the rugged mountain range, peak after peak unfolding 
dark and gloomy as we steamed ahead. Sometimes we overtook 
a solitary junk with spread sails, like the wings of a bird of ill- 
omen, etched back against the sky, and far above, remote and 
peaceful, shone the evening star. 

Calm and lovely the night, yet for all that the landscape wore 
an ominous aspect; perhaps those hills were enclosing ghastly 
secrets, and the softly flowing river might hide many a crime—for 
China is a tragic country, with a history written in letters of 
blood, but owning nevertheless some faint, mysterious charm, 
and drawing with one hand while it repels with the other. 

Long might one have lingered on the starlit deck, watching 
the solemn hills and dim rice fields, and musing idly on the 
unknown, but this was not the custom. Only the native look-out 
standing motionless in the bows, gazing into the gathering 
darkness, was at liberty to dream, we—were summoned in to 
dinner. 

I think that some of us, as long as our eyes were averted from 
the rifle stand, felt that a certain security lay in such a common- 
place occurrence asdinner. The captain at all events was English, 
the table gay with flowers and fruit, the silent “boys” waiting 
swiftly and deftly. Were it not for the meaning glint of steel, 
the glimpse of low-lying banks through the open ports, we might 
have forgotten that we were steadily speeding beyond the pale of 
civilisation. 

My seat happened to be next to a young government official, 
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who with his wife was returning to the British Settlement of 
Canton. These two were the only passengers besides our party 
from the Maru, so that we formed a mere handful of white people, 
clustered at one end of the long saloon, and at the mercy of the 
hundreds of Chinese below. 

Happily in hot climates there is but little ice to break, and to 
pass the salt or the time of day constitutes an introduction. The 
young official was friendly and chattered away amusingly on the 
Kast in general, Boxers in particular, missionaries and massacres, 
all the details that go to the making of life in China, but in 
response to a modest request for his opinion upon the country, he 
turned to me with a quizzical glance. ‘“ My dear lady, I’ve been 
out exactly seven years; one must live here thirty at least before 
one dare venture an opinion; why, there are eight different 
languages alone to master!”—a shrug completed the sentence. 
Then the captain took up the theme, and while we lingered over 
our pomeloes and lychees and other unfamiliar dessert, enter- 
tained us with anecdotes gathered during many years’ navigation 
in those yellow waters. Wild, improbable stories of bloodshed 
and treachery, echoes of the pages of Captain Marryat, travellers’ 
tales, perhaps, in any other land but China, Meanwhile, without 
the moon had risen, flooding the whole scene with silver. How 
transformed were the solemn mountains now, pointed with mystic 
light, and how beautiful was the gilded ripple of the water. 
Only the intermittent murmur of voices as the passengers lounged 
on deck, or the drowsy lap-lap of baby waters against the bows 
to break the silence; one might have dreamed the hours away in 
calm content, but life is full of interruptions. The fatigues of the 
morrow loomed near, a day in Canton meant a day of hard work ; 
we should need all the rest available, so reluctantly or hopefully 
we gradually departed. 

But once within the heat became intense. True, there was a 
continuous breeze, but it blew red-hot like a blast from the 
Inferno; nor was this the only drawback. The cabins were over- 
run with cockroaches, huge creatures the size of small birds, 
cleverly secreted till nightfall, but now dropping from the beams 
above, scampering over the berths, waving quivering feelers in 
one’s very face. Oh, those much eulogised cabins! Where the 
vaunted space only served as a playground for wakeful insects, 
where the delightful windows admitted rushes of burning wind 
that blew one into a fever, and where the blankets, scarcely above 
suspicion, were stripped gingerly off the beds and cast away. 
Perhaps if we had known that those same cabins had sheltered 
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night, our rest might have been even more disturbed, but of this 
at the time we were ignorant. 

Slowly the night wore on, in fitful snatches of sleep haunted by 
buzzing wings, or in restless tossing under the influence of the 
“Sirocco,” longing for the dawn, and wondering with pitying 
amusement how the other disappointed travellers were faring. 
But when morning broke at last, and we assembled listless, heavy- 
eyed on deck, there was no need to ask. All had been visited by 
insect deputations ; some had been too hot, others too nervous to 
sleep. “I’m terrified of cockroaches,” complained one poor lady, 
“T spent the whole night sitting at my window afraid to lie 
down.” 

“And I never closed my eyes,” sighed another, “fearing that 
at any moment I might be murdered by the crew.” How true it 
is that we take our pleasures sadly ! 

But now at last we were nearing Canton, wonderful, terrible 
Canton ; and all else paled before the interest of the arrival. 
Now the savage murmur of a swarming population— 


“Muttering like tempest in the distance brewed” 


greeted our ears with hostile welcome, Judging from the tumult, 
one would imagine that the inhabitants were on the eve of a 
revolution ; but it is only the voice of an overburdened little city 
whose numbers overflow its narrow streets. Three millions on 
shore, we are told, and over three hundred thousand on the river 

On either side of our vessel crowded the sampans, lazily 
rocking on the muddy tide, packed so densely that they formed a 
floating road by which the owners wandered hither and thither at 
will, and on each an entire family was living, sleeping, washing, 
cooking. What a vista of misery such a prospect opened ! 

The women for the most part seemed bearing the burden of 
existence; we could see them at their daily duties, cleaning the 
decks, ladling out rice, wielding the heavy oars, toiling young 
and old alike. Some wrinkled and careworn, others not uncomely 
with their long black hair and bracelets of green jade. The river 
here had assumed the colour of pea-soup, but they were washing 
in it, and drinking it with gusto. Children scrambled everywhere, 
forlorn, neglected, clinging kitten-like to those perilously slipping 
planks and living—somehow. 

There were houses overhanging the noisome flood, dark 
miserable buildings lapped by the greasy waters, and beyond we 
could catch glimpses of an ever-restless human stream, passing 
and repassing in the narrow streets like the occupants of an ant- 
hill let loose. These took no interest in us strange beings; 
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the children occasionally stretched out grimy hands with 
entreaties for money from the “ foreign devils” in the big ship 
towering above; but we were considered beneath notice by most, 
and they proceeded calmly with their occupations, one, and not a 
pleasing one to witness, being the shovelling of a cargo of live 
fish on board a junk, a writhing uncanny mass from which we 
turned shuddering. It seemed an act of unnecessary cruelty, but 
it is all part of the same scheme; the Chinese despise suffering on 
their own account, why then should they consider the feelings of 
any living creature ? 

Time lengthened as we watched, till the day’s work was in full 
swing, and the discordant jargon of awakened river voices came 
mingled with the brooding clamour of the town. But further 
sights and sounds were happily spared by the entrance of a 
principal actor amongst the motley stage crowd. 

A very important person too, stepping gravely up the gang- 
way. This was Ah Cum, a Canton guide, invaluable and inimit- 
able. What a delightful figure he presented, so scrupulously 
clean and self-respecting amidst all the riot of horror and con- 
fusion ; his white linen gown was spotless, his pigtail hung in 
dignity to his heels, he owned a visiting card, an acquaintanceship 
with the Governor of Hong Kong, and a black silk umbrella. 
Thus, calm and self-possessed, he addressed us in commendable 
Pidgin English, and awaited our pleasure. 

Ah Cum had been recommended by the Governor; his manner, 
(and his umbrella) proclaimed him far removed from the fierce 
mob around; to him therefore we intrusted our lives, while he 
undertook to pilot us in safety through the streets, and bring us 
back five hours hence in time for the return journey. 

Our chairs, with a sweep of his yellow hand, were waiting on 
the wharf, and following the direction of that long-nailed finger we 
saw them, but the sight did not inspire much pleasure. Dingy 
and uninviting they stood in dejected line, each with its quartette 
of savage, half-clad bearers, and in this manner we were to be 
carried off, heaven knows where, amongst that snarling surging 
crowd. 

They were not prepossessing charioteers, those bearers, being 
deeply scarred with small-pox, dull of comprehension, and of such 
furious aspect that every chance remark appeared to be some 
bloodthirsty threat. I think they disliked the task, and would 
have preferred to tilt us all straightway into the river. 

Ah Cum brooked no delay; with suspicious alacrity he 
bustled about, commanding and arranging, keeping back the 
curious followers with an imperative wave of his fan, till we were 
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reparately consigned to the care of our particular villains. 
Then decisive orders were given, the coolies with grunts of 
disapproval shouldered their burdens, the guide bowed himself 
into a closed chair hung with funereal fringes of black, and 
the procession started. 


II. 


Wirn two minutes of leaving the wharf we,found ourselves in 
another world, and such a world! Swarming with yellow skins, 
with cruel faces, shifting colours, squalor, unreality. 

The place was thronged, even the glimpses from the boat had 
not prepared us for this teeming, overflowing life; the masses of 
living creatures seemed scarcely human, crowding around, 
streaming everywhere, there was not a single inch of space 
untenanted, and all the while the babel of foreign tongues rose 
and fell in waves of angry round. 

The narrow streets, just wide enough to admit of two chairs 
passing, are built in the form of a complete maze, an endless 
network turning and twisting indefinitely, and woe betide the 
unwary traveller who loses his way amongst this unknown 
labyrinth. Sanitation there is none; the refuse of the town lay 
in rotting heaps, or floated on the sluggish tide of an open drain, 
creating an atmosphere terrible and indescribable, while to crown 
all the streets were entirely roofed in with matting, so that the 
city was plunged in a sickly steaming twilight, far more trying 
than any amount of natural heat. 

Misery and wretchedness ran riot, and yet in spite of all through 
the evil gloom the picturesque rose supreme. From the wide- 
hatted water carriers staggering beneath their dripping loads, to 
the pyramids of fruit piled high in red and gold confusion, the 
flashing silks, the swinging lanterns, the daring signboards, it was 
all a medley of barbaric colour and movement that left one 
dazzled. 

In the dim recesses of the shops mysterious fires were burning 
to propitiate the gods, weird flames curling upwards like the 
weaving of magicians’ spells and among his countless wares sat 
each magician, stripped to the waist, cruel-eyed, waving the 
universal fan. 

It was still early, and apparently the breakfast hour of Canton, 
for rice-bowls and chop-sticks were all to the fore. The feast 
appeared to be a movable one, the inhabitants took it anywhere 
and anyhow, standing in the streets, squatting in doorways, crushing 
round the booths, quaint Oriental figures manipulating their 
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smoking rice, and curious messes with deft activity. One must 
respect foreign customs, and not peer too closely, but a glance at 
the distorted joints suspended above the stalls was quickly followed 
by the disturbing thought, What are they? Does Canton own its 
Pied Piper, or were the furry-coated Chows trotting uncon- 
cernedly here and there awaiting the butcher’s knife? Poor 
pretty creatures, I hope not! 

The coolies with savage cries intended to clear the way, bore 
us swiftly though this phantasmagoria; squelch, squelch went 
their bare feet over the slippery ground, greasy with the accumu- 
lated slime of centuries, as the line of swaying chairs wound in 
and out of this never-ending web of tortuous alleys, the un- 
willing crowd breaking apart like a wave, to close behind us when 
we had passed. 

There seemed no light-heartedness amongst those many thou- 
sands, only lowering glances, and thinly veiled insolence flung 
after the hated “foreign devils.” Even the children shared the 
general animosity, for seeing once a friendly smile upon a baby 
face, I looked back in grateful surprise to return the greeting, 
but the smile had changed to a grimace of such diabolical meaning 
that I shrank aghast. 

On we went through the reeking gloom, catching glimpses of 
shaded opium-dens, their divans and cushions inviting slumberous 
torgetfulness, past dark. houses with sudden flashes of courtyards 
beyond, where the women of better ‘class perhaps were dragging 
out existence, by stalls of massed live fish, and live fowl dangling 
head downwards in helpless protest. 

Sometimes we met an advancing palanquin, the glitter of 
embroidery proclaiming its occupant to be a person of rank; then 
with much jostling, and amidst excited cries from the rival 
bearers, we would pass at close quarters; and once, oh terrible 
sight, we came upon a cage of Chinese prisoners, unfortunate 
prisoners! bound for;that awful execution ground, where, if we 
had wished, we might actually have witnessed a practical illustra- 
tion in all its horrors. 

Still on, the heat increasing as the morning lengthened, till the 
insufferable atmosphere and surroundings, the wild voices, and 
shrill notes of captive birds became woven into a fantastic and 
hideous dream, and but for the smelling salts and fans with 
which we were provided the journey would have been intoler- 
able. 

It was almost a relief when with a jerk the chairs were set 
down, and with rough gestures we were advised to alight for the 
purpose of shopping. 
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Nearer than ever loomed the yellow (faces and pigtails as we 
stepped out, and the unlovely figures came pressing about us, 
but Ah Cum was at hand; he hurried us into one of the dark 
dwellings, and immediately the doors were bolted and barred 
upon the following mob. 

What an odd method of shopping! The customers locked up, 
and the buyer and seller working themselves into a fury of rage 
over the various prices. Ah Cum stormed and gesticulated, the 
salesmen gesticulated and stormed, while we stood silently by, 
expecting them every moment to be at each other’s throats. But 
apparently it was only the usual custom, the tumult finished as 
suddenly as it had begun, the bargains were amicably completed, 
and Ah Cum fanned himself complacently as though to say, “See 
how cleverly I am managing your affairs.” 

We visited many shops that morning and became quite 
accustomed to those peculiar manners, looking on unconcernedly 
during the wrangling, and feeling no uneasiness regarding our 
long imprisonment. They were very wonderful, all the em- 
broideries, and ivories, and carvings, for the minds capable of 
inventing fiendish torture can also plan designs of exquisite 
colour and form, and from those dark dens comes the most beauti- 
ful work of the world. We could see the toilers at their tasks, 
weaving, and painting carefully and minutely on rice-paper, 
nervous fingers and shy eyes working together to such perfect 
completion. They would throw a swift scornful glance at us, 
and then plod steadily on, having little time or inclination to 
spare for paltry foreigners. 

But the heat in the shops was unbearable, and once when the 
doors were thrown open I ventured to the threshold alone, partly 
to escape the faint atmosphere, partly drawn thither by the 
fascination of watching the moving throng. 

“Hi! Hi!” My coolies were beckoning, making frantic signs 
to me to take my seat, but I hesitated. Ah Cum had not yet 
appeared. Many of the party were still within examining the 
curios, and I remembered the warning, “ Keep well together.” 
But the bearers continued to insist, and imagining that the others 
would quickly follow, I unguardedly stepped in. Oh, fatal step. 
In a moment they had seized the poles, shouldered my chair and 
made off. 

“Stop, stop!” I cried desperately. ‘Wait! put me down,” 
accompanying the words with gestures easy to understand; but 
they only shook their heads, laughed derisively, and tore on, 
whisking round corner after corner, while the yellow crowd closed 
in on every side. In vain I looked behind; there was no sign of 
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Ah Cum, no sign of the rest. I knew nothing of the locality, 
nothing of the endless honeycombing of the streets, and “Once 
lost in Canton, means never found,” rang like a dismal dirge 
through my mind. Surely they had never hurried so before; why 
were they racing on now? And what was the end tobe? I was 
absolutely in their power, for as well expect pity from a pack of 
wolves as help or compassion from the sullen populace. Ah, 
what a welcome sight was a bobbing panama hat surmounting a 
following chair! I waved my fan in thankful greeting; the 
owner of the hat waved back, the others were not far behind, and 
thus was Fate frustrated. 

The coolies showed no disappointment, so their plans must have 
been less bloodthirsty than I had imagined. In reality I believe 
they were only anxious to get on to the next stopping-place, for 
when we halted I could detect a gleam of ironical amusement in 
their eyes at my needless alarm, but I was more careful afterwards, 
and remained deaf to their entreaties. 

Ah Cum was an excellent guide. He took us completely under 
his wing, controlling our movements with such brief directions 
as “Get out here,” or “Go to your chairs,” in a stern voice, 
admitting of no discussion. But his gown and pigtail, and above 
all, the black umbrella, were so imposing, and his whole attitude 
was so full of responsible protection, that we obeyed meekly. I 
think he took a personal pride in showing off the attractions of 
Canton, and did not intend the entire morning to be spent in 
shopping; part of his programme included a visit to the famous 
Temple of the Gods, so to the temple we were carried without a 
murmur. 

But I am afraid that we were not as impressed as he would 
have wished. The Chinese watchword is evidently “ Terrify,” 
and in the subdued light of the building the awful monsters, 
gaudy with paint and jewels, stared threateningly forth. But 
the protruding lips and lurid features were so grotesque that 
they ceased to be awe-inspiring, and were merely ludicrous. The 
human interest was far stronger, and we were more concerned 
with the wondering faces and narrow eyes peering so closely, 
watching every movement. 

Hotter and hotter it grew, and physically and mentally weary, 
we would have preferred to return to the ship, but Ah Oum 
objected. 

The exccution ground was not again proposed; that was 
mercifully veiled in silence, but “the City of the Dead, him velly 
fine sight, never seen in the world but here, of all you must not 
leave without.” 
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His decisive commands were obeyed; once more the coolies 
bent to their burdens, once more we started. 

Now we left the streets and mounted the rough hills behind 
the town. Here at last we could breathe, for burning though 
the air was, it blew clean and sweet after the poisonous odours 
beneath. The sun beat fiercely down, and we could not but feel 
pity for our poor bearers, as keeping step to a mournful chant, 
and with much shifting of the bamboo poles, they climbed steadily 
upwards, 

The noisy din behind us gradually subsided ; flowers showed in 
the coarse grass, and butterflies were fluttering everywhere. Far 
below, Canton, like some huge covered shed, steamed in the haze, 
and in the distance wound the leaden river. Higher and higher, 
till the yellow hand signalled a halt, and stiff and cramped we 
struggled from our chairs to view the prospect. 

“(City walls,” announced Ah Cum briefly. ‘Tombs faller on, 
see plesently, lest now;” so weary and heated, and thankful on 
the coolies’ account for the enforced rest, we sank gratefully upon 
the ruined stones, and gazed across the bare, unlovely country. 

Sun-scorched, wind-swept, it was not a pleasing example of 
God’s Acre, but at least it was calm, peacefully still after the 
tumult below, and the solemnity of death hovered even here. 

The steep hill facing us was tunnelled like a rabbit warren, 
riddled with the countless graves of the unnumbered poor, while 
near, in quiet secluded courts, the rich lay sleeping. 

Later, Ah Cum led us on into the sacred enclosure of the 
wealthy dead. 

There were trees and shrubs planted in the tiny gardens; lotus 
blossoms, pale and beautiful, rose from cool stone basins, and 
many a foreign flower scented the air. Before each costly coffin 
was a little shrine, with candles burning, and rice and water 
placed in readiness for the sleepers. Oh, vain provision! for far 
removed from the turmoil of their world at last they were at 
peace. 

Perhaps that quiet haven had been their desired goal, for life 
seemed valueless. A little opium money, a trifling sum to leave 
behind, and any poor Chinese will readily forfeit existence, will 
volunteer to take the place of a condemned criminal, and go 
cheerfully to execution. “The shuffling off this mortal coil” to 
him presents no terrors; he may prefer to die lest worse befall 
him, and “ After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well.” 

There was a melancholy interest encircling those lonely tombs 
that set one pondering; but Ah Cum did not permit of much 
meditation. Briek and imperative he pointed out each feature 
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hurrying us from one shrine to the next. He was justly proud 
of his Pidgin English, proud of his card which he pressed upon 
us, proud of the signatures in his visitors’ book, to which he drew 
my unwilling attention. 

But peace, Ah Cum! For there are whispers of long ago 
floating on the breeze, and wan ghostly figures hovering near, 
which may be summoned at will. We can read the names of 
Brown, Jones and Robinson, carved Orlando-wise throughout the 
world, but never again shall we stand amongst the solitude of the 
hills, within the precincts of the Chinese City of the Dead. 

* * * * * 


“And go you’ve been up to Canton,” said the captain of the 
Maru. 

Again the soft darkness, the starlit night, the throbbing of 
the engines, as the steamer headed her course for Nagasaki, but 
what a wealth of experience lay between the first speech and the 
last. Once more he paused, to add with his characteristic little 
laugh, “And you found it—well—hot?” And this time the 
laugh was surely a chuckle; but the passengers, stretched in 
various stages of exhaustion in their deck chairs, were too weary 
to resent his amusement. 

“Of course,” he continued thoughtfully, “the summer’s a bad 
time to go; plague and sickness, very unhealthy; but it was your 
only chance, you ought not to have missed it.” 

And I think we all agreed with the captain. 


ELena WASHINGTON, 
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AMirs. Kavanagh's Husband. 





Mrs. Kavanacu’s husband has a marked peculiarity. He is 
always “round the corner.” I do not know Mrs. Kavanagh’s 
husband very well, long as I have known her. Until quite 
lately I had never even seen him. It is difficult to see a person 
who is always round the corner. And that, as I gather from 
Mrs. Kavanagh’s scattered allusions to him, is where he seems to 
spend his life. 

Mrs. Kavanagh’s allusions to her husband are affectionate and 
debonnaire—like herself. She seems, moreover, to regard him 
as a man of facts. Too many facts, perhaps, because I gather 
indirectly that Mrs. Kavanagh’s husband has not devoted his 
varied talents with sufficient concentration to any one department 
of human industry to reap thereby substantial reward. 

In the shop I have never seen him. He apparently takes no 
part in the complicated commerce wherein Mrs. Kavanagh traflics 
with every variety, as the legend over the door runs, of “ frute 
and vegitable!” Once, indeed, I heard her say that “ himself” 
was “ diggin’ the pitatas,” and I remember that on that day the § 
said potatoes, though faithfully promised within half-an-hour, 
never arrived at all. 

My acquaintance with Mrs. Kayanagh’s husband was on this 
wise. 

A pane of glass in the window of my bedroom had fallen out. 
A prolonged condition of enfeebled putty had at length ended in 
total collapse. During my several sojourns in that room I had 
watched the decline, so to speak, of that pane of glass, and now 
I was the witness of its downfall. More than once I had mildly 
suggested remedial and preventive treatment. But to no 
purpose, we do not like mending things in Ireland. We will end, 
but we will not mend. A quarter of an ounce of putty would at 
any time within the previous five years have saved the situation 
—and the glass; but no! So thecrash came, I really think we 
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enjoy crashes in Ireland. We are adramatic people. My land- 
lady regarded the crash with an equilibrium undisturbed. It 
arose partly from a conviction of the inevitable character of the 
catastrophe, and partly from the assumption that mine was to be 
the privilege of paying for the repair. 

I could have proved by argument unto the utmost point of 
legality that mine was not the purse to be held lawfully liable. 
But to argue would have been to waste time. Moreover it would 
have been to risk a violent cold. The Irish climate, even in the 
balmy days of early autumn, is not one in which it is prudent 
to leave apertures in one’s bedroom which cannot be closed. A 
complacent if slightly involved disquisition upon the comfortable 
qualities of windows glazed with brown-paper decided me. The 
law no doubt is puissant, but its methods are deliberate. I 
might die of cold while the judicature was adjudicating between 
us. I dismissed the law and sought a lady. In other words, I 
hied me to Mrs. Kavanagh. Mrs. Kavanagh being my green- 
grocer, it was only natural to seek her advice as to reglazing a 
window. This may seem a little odd to any person who does 
not know Ireland; but only to those who labour under that dis- 
advantage, 

Mrs. Kavanagh is always poignantly interested in your affairs. 

“Ah thin indeed now,” she ejaculates sympathetically, as she 
hears the tale of my distress, “ ye’d think them things were doin’ 
it to spite ye, so ye would. But with respect to the mendin’ of it, 
himself’ll mend for ye in two twos. Aw, himself’s a reel thrades- 
man, an’ no mistake. Didn’t he serve his time to Sweeny’s, 
Sweeny’s o’ Dublin, indeed an’ he did.” 

I have never heard of “Sweeny’s of Dublin.” But Mrs. 
Kavanagh’s accents lead me to conceal my ignorance by ac- 
quiescing without further parley in her suggestion. She smiles 
affably and beckons to her fourth son. His age is eight, and I” 
feel he ought to be at school rather than standing with one hand 
in the pocket of his ragged knickerbockers and the other 
ceaselessly burrowing in the heavy masses of his black hair, an 
interested and highly intelligent auditor. 

“ Patsey, honey,” his mother cries, “run round the corner wid 
yo, now, and tell yer da’ to come here. Tell him there’s a lady 
waitin’ on him in a terruble hurry. That’s a good child, now, 
run yer best.” 

Patsey obeys with alacrity; and no question whatever as to 
which corner he is to run round, Mrs. Kavanagh regards me 
—" air of a person who has once for all settled a debatable 
poin 
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“T suppose if I went to Molloy’s”— I begin tentatively. 
“Molloy” is the ironmonger of the town. Mbolloy’s stores 
flame from end to end of the frontage of three small houses. 
Every variety of what Mrs. Kavanagh would call “utenshuls” 
greets the eye behind Molloy’s sheets of plate-glass. New 
brooms festoon the doorway, garlands of kitchen kettles and 
triumphal arches of frying-pans stretch over the customer’s head. 

Mrs. Kavanagh looks at me. 

“Ts it Molloy’s?” she repeats. Print fails to convey the 
volume of innuendo in her utterance of these three words. 
“Lord love ye, ma’m!” affectionate pity softens her accents, 
“Molloy’s indeed! Charge ye three prices, so they would, an’ 
think they were doin’ the world and all for ye into the bargain. 
Molloy’s!” 

Further controversy is arrested at this point. A sudden smile 
breaks over Mrs. Kavanagh’s face. It is a smile of delicious 
self-consciousness and subdued pride. I follow the direction of 
her eyes down the open road, and behold Patsey returning. 
Behind Patsey is another figure. It is that of a very elderly 
man. 

“Now!” ejaculates Mrs. Kavanagh confidently, “we'll be 
crowned, an’ no mistake.” 

I watch the approach of the person, who, it is clear from her 
expressive gesture, is to “crown” us. 

Mrs. Kavanagh has more than once assured me that her 
husband “is a very good-lookin’ man when ye look into him.” 

A less intimate survey does not, I confess, lead me to endorse 
so generous an estimate. 

A handsome woman still, Mrs, Kavanagh’s beauty is of the 
opulent type. Soft and rich in colouring and contour, she is 
decidedly a woman of ample proportions and portly build. Mrs. 
Kayanagh’s husband on the contrary is of meagre dimensions. 
He is below the middle height, he is excessively lean, and his 
shoulders slope dejectedly. It is a tradition that Mrs. Kayanagh’s 
husband enjoys but poor health. He is subject to a malady 
which she has described to me as “a sthrong wakeness;” “he 
takes it,” she adds mysteriously, “now and agen.” As I look at 
him for the first time, I am conscious of enlightenment as to the 
precise nature of that strong weakness; and I need no assurance 
whatever that he “takes it!” 

He draws near with an indolent gait and a slow affable smile. 
If Mrs. Kavanagh’s colouring is rich and glowing, her husband, 
on the contrary, looks as if every particle of colour had—with 
a single exception—been bleached out of him. Even his clothes, 
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which bear signs of having fallen from a high estate, are of ragged 
tweed whose original hues have long since resolved themselves 
into a nondescript shade that hovers between indistinct yellow 
and leaden grey. Moreover, his face, his eyes and his hair are 
of the same shade. There is only one spot of colour in his 
whole aspect. And that, alas! is concentrated in his nose. 

A three days’ old beard bristles greyly upon his chin and 
upper lip; and one buttonhole of his very dubious collar has 
given way altogether, so that one end of the collar floats un- 
restrainedly over his left shoulder. Trifling blemishes of this 
sort, however, cause no blush of shame to redden the cheek or 
abash the countenance of Mrs. Kavanagh’s husband. 

As he touches the point of his greasy tweed cap, his slow smile 
broadens complacently. His mouth is blunt, loose-lipped and 
moist; there is a dewy film of moisture over his eyes as 
they meet mine with a deprecating glance. I know now why 
Mrs. Kavanagh’s husband is always round the corner. He is a 
spiritualist, and the arena of his séances is there situated. There 
in very trath he calls spirits from the vasty deep, and they come. 

“ Round the corner” is M‘Gilligan’s. The spirits which Mrs. 
Kayanagh’s husband calls from the vasty deep of M‘Gilligan’s 
“bonded stores ” are cheap, vitriolic, and very potent. M‘Gilligan’s 
is not a gin-palace, it is merely a rather grimy refuge in a 
nearly deserted alley. Here come the Sunday “ bona-fides” 
who by the wisdom of modern legislation have enriched 
M'‘Gilligan’s so satisfactorily. Here, too, is the daily resort of 
those good men and true, who like Mrs. Kavanagh’s husband are 
experts in the working out of that arithmetical problem—how 
to balance the minimum amount of labour against the maximum 
amount of drink. In the elucidation of this M‘Gilligan’s plays 
a favoured part. M‘Gilligan’s is indeed a popular house; so 
much go that before he dies its proprietor will be able to com- 
pound with Heaven, or his own conscience, by building a church. 

Mrs. Kavanagh plunges forthwith into an explanation of her 
summons. 

“An the bit o’ glass,” she concludes vigorously, “shure 
O'Dowd’ll give ye that with a heart and a half.” 

“Aw, bedad, he will,” returns her husband, with lazy 
acquiescence. 

She turns to mo with a beaming smile that is irresistible. 

“Now didn’t I tell ye?” sha cries genially. 

And so it comes to pass that two seconds later Mrs. Kavanagh’s 
husband and myself are walking side by side to my lodgings there 
to inspect the window, and obtain the dimensions of the glass 
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required. It is not along walk, but my companion relieves its 
tedium with a steady stream of conversation ; conversation of a 
sort which may be had any day in Ireland for the asking. Mrs. 
Kavanagh’s husband has definite opinions upon every subject. 
It is quite wonderful how little difficulty great social and 
economic problems present to his intelligence. I am forced to 
the conclusion that it is to the opportunities for reflection afforded 
by prolonged leisure one must give the credit of so much wisdom. 
Of his fellows he has a poor opinion. 

“ Ne’er a wan o’ them,” he remarks cheerfully, “ can do a hand’s 
turn to save their souls.” 

Against this dreadful picture I observe he places himself in 
strong relief. In the person of Mrs. Kayanagh’s husband virtue 
does indeed present one fair contrast and exception. 

“But a man like me,” he confides plaintively, “is thrown 
away on the like o’ them. A man o’ edjucashon is wasted in 
this worrld, ay, faith he is.” 

He shakes his head mournfully. 

“ Augh!” he ejaculates, and further words fail him. Possibly 
because we have by this time reached our destination. 

I usher in the man of education in face of a certain dubiety in 
the glance with which my landlady favours us. He rubs his 
boots on the mat till they nearly make a hole in it, with a pro- 
pitiatory air, and passes the time of day suavely, quite un- 
chilled by the frigidity of her smile. Once in front of the broken 
window he falls into a sort of trance of contemplation. I am 
wondering how long he is going to remain thus when he starts 
out of it. 

“Ye see,” he begins, and his accents are charged with heavy 
import. ‘ Ye see now what you want is a new pane o’ glass.” 

I gaze at him in silence, but I cannot detect the faintest irony 
in his accents ; on the contrary they are ingenuousness itself. 

“T’ll tell ye now the way of it,” he continues with the gracious 
air of a person whose chief delight it is to impart instruction to 
his fellows; “the fact of the matther is, them windas does be 
exposed to th’ air; an’ when the pootty catches th’ air it’s like for 
to crack up hard, ye see, an’ there’s ne’er a hoult left in it, an’ 
away it goes!” 

He smiles with obvious satisfaction at the lucidity of this 
explanation, and drops into another trance of contemplation. 

“Well,” I interpose at length, with some impatience, “ we shall 
have to put in a new pane of glass.” 

“ Ay, bedad ye will,” he returns slowly, as though reluctantly 
compelled to such an extreme course. 
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“Then you had better measure the size of the frame,” I say 
quickly. 

There is a pause. Mrs. Kavanagh’s husband gazes at the frame 
with a calculating eye, but makes no further effort to carry out 
my commands, 

“ Have you got a foot-rule?” I ask presently, and I feel that 
my accents are dry. 

“ Whethen I haven’t now,” he returns cheerfully. 

“ What thon,” I begin testily. 

“But shure and all,” the slow suavity of his voice cuts me 
short, “if ye had e’er a little bit o’ twine-cord now, shure and 
it'll do betther nor the best.” 

I find a piece of “ twine-cord” and give it to him. 

With slow and clumsy fingers he manages after a good deal of 
slipping and fumbling to get the dimensions of the frame by 
means of knots in the cord. This accomplished he rests from his 
labours and smiles upon me deprecatingly. 

After a minute he says affably : 

“Will I get the glass or will yer ladyship’s honour?” 

My ladyship’s honour intimates that this part of the transaction 
will be left to him. 

“ Ay,” he assents reflectively and again silence falls between us. 

He shakes himself slowly then and pases his sleeve gently 
across his mouth. 

“Ah then now,” he says, “it won’t be a dear bit at-all at-all, 
shure it won’t, that bit o’ glass. Shure an’ a shillin-——” 

“Shilling!” I ejaculate; and I seem to hear Mrs. Kavanagh’s 
pleasant tones uttering that remark about O'Dowd who was to 
give glass with “a heart and a half!” Still, if you know Ireland 
well, you will know that “a heart and a half” is not seldom an 
agreeable form of expression for a more commercial mode of 
exchange. So I turn a stern glance upon Mrs. Kavanagh’s 
husband and reply : 

“ Fourpence,” emphatically. 

He shakes his head. 

“ Aw, sorra a chanst,” he responds, “ with anny sort o’ luck an’ 
I might get it for sixpence—there’s the cuttin’, ye see, and the 
pootty.” 

I give him sixpence. I can’t stand there for an indefinite 
time, which he seems prepared to do, arguing the point. He 
takes the sixpence with the manner of a benefactor conferring a 
favour. 

“Have you got a putty-knife?” I inquire soverely, warned 
by the foot-rule. 
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He gazes at me mildly. 

“Whethen to be sure I have. Faith it ‘ud be a quare idjut 
intirely that ’ud go for to pootty annything without a pootty- 
knife.” 

I am crushed, but cover my retreat with the exordium not to 
delay. 

“Ts it delay? Yer honour’s ladyship, augh, I'll be back with 
it in ten minutes, or it might be half an hour for the matther o’ 
that.” 

I do not ask for an explanation of the discrepancy between the 
two periods thus mentioned. Not because I should not get it, 
but because I should get it in so much greater quantity than I 
desire. 

So he departs; the bit of twine-cord dangling out of his 
broken-down pocket, and I await his return. I wait ten minutes ; 
I wait half-an-hour; I wait half a day. I am in the act of 
starting to heap reproaches on Mrs. Kavanagh’s comely head, 
and give her my unbiassed opinion of her husband, when I hear 
once more the dulcet tones of his voice on the stairs. 

I meet him with unbending front; he meets me with serene 
affability. The new pane of glass is under his arm, a lump of 
putty is in the palm of his hand; a rusty putty-knife protrudes 
from the broken-down pocket with the dangling end of the twine- 
cord. His smile is broader, his accents a little huskier than when 
I saw him last. 

“T was just going to Molloy’s,” I remark sternly ; “ what on 
earth has kept you so long?” 

He lays the glass with great deliberation against the win- 
dow-sill. 

“T seen a man kilt dead since,” he replies, “ay, indeed,” 

T look and feel horrified. 

“How dreadful!” 

Yis, I kem up as he fell. Augh shure, I had the luck o’ the 
worrld, for I seen the whole of it all, so I did. "Iwas below on 
the big ould flour mill they’re takin’ the roof off. I was goin’ to 
O’Dowd’s for the glass. The poor fella was on the roof. He was 
standin’ up agen the sky, and, be the same token, I sez to 
meself, ’tis a rickety shpot on that ould gutther of a house, sez I. 
Wid that he tuk to roll a bit from side to side. Lord save uz, 
sez I, he’s goin’; an’ he was. He’ll fall, sez I, in another instant 

minit; an’ he did. Thirty feet too, inta an ould iron gratin’. 
An’ when he got there, I’m tellin’ ye, there wasn’t a shtir out 
o’ him, augh, faith there wasn’t. We tuk him up, glory be to 
God, but ye wouldn’t be the betther of it. He let wan groan, and 
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the life left him. I was houldin’ his head whin the docthor kem. 
The man’s dead, sez he,” the speaker laughed thinly, “‘ what news 
he had for us now! But them docthors does be makin’ great 
men 0’ theirselves, so they do. Ay, an’ they’re in the right of it. 
That’s ‘the way to make! yer forchune in this worrld; make a 
great man o’ yerself, an’ everywan else’ll make wan of ye too.” 

“But how did it happen?” I ask. 

He has paused, and seems wrapt in contemplation of the 
mysteries of worldly success. 

* Augh!” he answers, “God knows! They say he had drink 
taken. Aw, he was a dacent poor man. There'll be a wood- 
quest on him to-morrow mornin’ by the county coroner; may 
the Lord have mercy on his soul.” 

“Drink,” I repeat, “drink is the curse of Ireland.” 

He uplifts an impressive hand. 

“Ye never sed a thruer word. Aw, they'll die for the drink, 
the whole o’ them. It’s terruble, so it is! An’ there’s a man 
like me,” he opens his hands and turns up his eyes, “ that doesn’t 
go wid them, augh”—a dramatic pause fills the expressive hiatus 
in his words; the atmosphere immediately surrounding is also 
filled with an unmistakable aroma of an ardent and alcoholic 
description. 

Mrs. Kavanagh’s husband lifts the glass slowly. I notice a 
slight unsteadiness in his hands. 

“ Augh, the dhrink,” he repeats sadly, “ it’s meself cud tell ye 
about the fellas that dhrink in this town.” 

I have no doubt he could. 

“Tis th’ inside o’ the public house wid the whole o’ them, so 
it is. An’ a man like me that’s edjucated, and doesn’t go wid 
them, it’s the back o’ their hand to me, so it is.” 

The glass wavers in his hand with perilous uncertainty. 

Mrs. Kavanagh’s husband may be a highly educated man, but 
it does not seem to me that he is an expert glazier. The glass 
wobbles hopelessly as he makes one fatile effort after another to 
steady it in its place. 

“Would ye mind layin’ yer hand to it,” he says at last, and his 
breath is short and he has grown very heated, indeed, from the 
violence of his exertions; “if you cud steady it, I’d thry for to 
get a hoult of it with a sherape o’ pootty !” 

I “lay my hand to it” obediently. The shcrape o’ pootty not 
being very deftly manipulated, wastes itself considerably; so 
much so that for days to come fragments of putty crop up in my 
room in the most unexpected places. 

“Have you done much glazing?” I ask. I am holding the 
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glass in position, while he dabs on generous lumps of putty with 
a shaking hand. He smiles as I ask the question. 

“ Indeed, an’ I haven’t.” 

I am not surprised. 

“ Didn’t you serve your time to Sweeny in Dublin ?” 

“In throth I did. Dublin’s the wicked place now. An’ for 
drink! ye may be talkin’!” He turns up his eyes in shocked 
recollection. 

“ What is Sweeny’s business ?” 

“ Shure an’ weren’t they buildhers an’ conthracturs.” 

“ Where is their establishment ?” 

“Augh!” He passes a puttied hand over a very heated brow, 
leaving small trails of putty in a cylindrical design on it—“ shure 
’tis nowhere at all they are this twenty year. Didn’t they break 
horse, foot, and dhragoons six months after me startin’ for to 
serve me time. Ay, faith. “Iwas a great pity, so it was.” Ho 
lowers the putty knife and a little shower of putty falls on tho 
floor. “Twas ould Sweeny’s will,” he continues, taking no notice 
of the divagations of the putty—“ that desthroyed them. He had 
two wives, d’ye see, an’ the second wife tuk to fightin’ with the two 
eldest sons over her share. Bedad she tuk them into the coorts, 
an’ when ye get in there, sorra a taste of ye’ll get out again till the 
lawyers have picked yer bones as bare as the palm o’ yer hand. 
Aw, them’s the boyoes, them lawyers. An’ that was the way wid 


Sweenys.” 
“So you didn’t get much time to learn your trade in,” I 


observe. 

“ Whethen I didn’t, ye’re right there. But, augh—there’s too 

much larnin’, I think. Aw, if I had all the thrade I cud do, faith 
*tisn’t want o’ larnin’ ud sthop me. Bless yer heart, I never seen 
the thing I cudn’t do when I put me hand to it. Wait now,” his 
tone changes, “don’t lave go o’ the glass whatever ye do or we'll 
be ruined intirely—till I get outside on the sill and thry for to 
tighten it up on th’ other side. Have a hoult! Don’t push 
it, for God’s sake.” 
. With much awkwardness he manages to crawl through the 
open window and start puttying the outer edges. He is fan 
incredibly long time over the task. But a considerable portion 
of the time is diverted to making meteorological observations and 
remarks, and exchanging greetings with passing friends and 
acquaintances. 

My arm is aching by the time I am finally released ; and Mrs. 
Kavanagh’s husband crawls back into my room. 

“There ye are now,’ he announces complacently, “as good as 
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new. Is it sthrong d’ye mane? Shure it'll see the whole of 
us down, so it will.” He taps the glass. “Is it last, will it? 
It’ll last to the Last Day itself, ay, an’ the day afther into the 
bargain.” 

“ And what am I to give you for the job?” I ask. 

“Augh! I'll lave that to yerself.” 

I know what that means. Finally, however, the sum of two 
shillings heralds the departure of Mrs. Kavanagh’s husband. 
He does not go until he has expressed the fervent hope that I 
may enjoy a long life and a happy death with the heavens for 
my bed! 

When I see Mrs. Kavanagh the following morning, her feelings 
find vent in an urgent desire to bestow upon me the gift of six 
green apples over and above my purchases for the day. Yet I 
am perfectly certain that every farthing of the two shillings has 
gone towards the final indemnification of M’Gilligan’s conscience. 
If I have any doubts on that score Mrs. Kavanagh dispels them. 

“ Yis,‘ indeed,‘ m’am, he’s a lovely workman, didn’t I tell ye. 
Where is he workin’ to-day?” She smiles debonnairely. “Aw, 
well now! he’s just round the corner!” 


Extra MacManon. 
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Benjamin Disracli: A Pen and Sok Sketch. 


In his lifetime perhaps no man had more enemies than the Right 
Hon. Benjamin Disraeli; and he was so disliked and mistrusted 
because of his singular cleverness and his Jewish origin. We 
all know what Byron says about the dull world which loves not 
those who are too clever for it. ‘He who surpasses or subdues 
mankind ” must look to garner up some hatred. 

Mr. Disraeli was not only clever, but let people see how clever 
he was; he never concealed his hatred of shallowness, his know- 
ledge of the pretences of great courts, his belief, a thousand times 
proved to be well founded, that a “good cry” will move the 
English people very much better than a noble cause; he let the 
world know that he saw through it, and the world did not believe 
in his sincerity. 

I once met him, and heard him make a most brilliant speech 
at a public dinner, and I can vividly recall his look and manner, 
which, though he must have been well stricken in years, was 
youthful, genial and good-natured; yet how caustic and trenchant 
he could be in the House! How he belaboured his enemies with 
sarcasm, and how they insulted him! In the House of Commons 
we are somewhat politer in these days than we were in those. 
Disraeli once called O'Connell a “traitor,” and O’Connell made 
answer: “He (Disraeli) is a liar in action and in word. His 
life is a living lie.” As if that were not enough, the demagogue 
went on: “ When I speak of Mr. Disraeli as a Jew, 1 mean not 
to taunt him on that account. Better ladies and gentlemen than 
amongst the Jews I have never met. They were once the chosen 
people of God. There were miscreants amongst them, however, 
and it must certainly have been from one of those that Disraeli 
descended.” O’Connell then uttered the saying that has become 
a familiar quotation—the comparison of the statesman to the 
impenitent thief who died on the cross—“ whose name must have 
been Disraeli.” 
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This is very Irish, very shocking and very wrong; yet all 
the world laughed, and Disraeli the Younger, as he was called 
then in contradistinction to his father, the author of ‘ Curiosities 
of Literature,’ stood out against its jeers, answered the agitator 
with invective, and, as O’Connell would not fight, being precluded 
by a vow, challenged his son, Morgan O’Oonnell, to resume “ his 
vicarious duties of yielding satisfaction for the insults his father 
lavished with impunity on his political opponents!” The 
challenge was not accepted. 

Mr. Disraeli then wrote a wonderfully strong and brilliant 
letter to Daniel O'Connell, in which he says: “I admire your 
scurrilous allusions to my origin. I know the tactics of your 
Church ; it clamowrs for toleration; it labours for supremacy.” 
Then he compares himself with O’Connell : 


“You say that I was once a Radical and am nowa Tory. My con- 
science acquits me of ever having deserted a political friend, or of ever 
having changed a political opinion, I have nothing to appeal to but the 
good sense of the people. A death’s head and cross bones were not 
blazoned on my banner.” This allusion is to O’Connell’s disturbances in 
Ireland, and he goes on to say that his pecuniary resources are limited, 
and that he is not “one of those public beggars that we see swarming 
with their obtrusive boxes in the chapels of your creed. Nor am I in 
possession of a princely revenue, arising from a starving race of fanatical 
slaves. I expect, however, to be a representative of the people before the 
Repeal of the Union. We shall meet at Philippi.” 


The letter closes with a threatened castigation of the “big 
beggarman” who was then collecting “rint” from the deluded 
Irish peasantry for the purpose of a “repale” which he knew 
he should never get. Disraeli also sent a letter to O’Connell’s 
son, in which he said: “I will take every opportunity of holding 
your father’s name up to public contempt; and I fervently pray 
that you, or some of your blood, may attempt to avenge the 
inextinguishable hatred with which I shall pursue his existence,” 

This is very strong language, but it is scarcely to be wondered 
at when one thinks of the horrible insult, and of Disraeli’s fervent 
nature and Eastern origin; besides, in those days people were 
stronger, rougher, not so pusillanimous; they cared more, and 
showed it. Although these political attacks on Disraeli were 
for the most part false, they did him an immense deal of good; 
they brought him out; they proved him a master of fence; in 
a word, they advertised him. 

Disraeli had an inexhaustible ambition; he knew what he 
wanted and worked to that end; in all his novels one sees this, 
and he puts himself into most of them. Here is a passage from 
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one of his earliest books, ‘ Vivian Grey,’ which shows the trend 
of Disraeli’s mind, and a great mind it undoubtedly was. 


“*Mankind, then,’ said Vivian Grey, ‘is my great game. At this 
moment, how many a powerful noble wants wit to be a Minister; and 
what wants Vivian Grey to attain the same end? That noble’s influence. 
When two people can so materially assist each other, why are they not 
brought together? Shall I, because my birth baulks my fancy, pass my 
life a moping misanthrope in an old chateau? Now let me probe myself. 
Does my cheek blench? I have the mind for the conception, and I can 
perform right skilfully upon that most splendid of musical instruments— 
the human voice—to make others believe those conceptions. There 
wants but one thing more—courage, pure, perfect courage; and does 
Vivian Grey know no fear?’ He laughed an answer of the bitterest 
derision.” 


In the heroes of his own fiction, Disraeli has prophesied and 
foreshadowed his own political life; and those who read his 
biography must cast aside for ever the foolish impression that 
any man is “held down” or oppressed in tree England. Given 
ambition and talents, an attorney’s clerk shall rise to be the 
leader of the Government of the proudest and most ancient 
monarchy of Europe. 

Had not Joseph been sold into slavery three thousand years 
before, and had he not risen to be the Prime Minister of the 
Pharaohs, and the saviour of his people? Could not Benjamin, 
though of a scattered race, do much the same? His grandfather 
had, with an admirable foresight, chosen the nation wherein this 
problem was to be worked out. No doubt some such ideas as 
these must have flitted through Disraeli’s brain, for in his novels 
he generally represents himself as an ambitious youth, of foreign 
extraction and Eastern blodii, who in answer to such dreams 
does make certain advances which bring him to the top of the 
tree. 

His family was of the Sephardim, that is of those children 
of Israel who had never quitted the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and who look down upon all other Jews as of an inferior caste. 
To the claim of ancestry of such a man as this, that of our nobles 
must seem absurd. Those successful soldiers, the Stanleys, Percys 
or De Veres, who fought for the cause of William the Conqueror 
with success, are but mushrooms. What is a descent of eight 
hundred years compared with that which must have run 4 
thousand years before the time of Christ? Mr. Disraeli always 
felt this, and put forward the value of race, and urged to the 
utmost the claim of his own people to hereditary talent. 

He was not at all like his father, Isaac Disraeli, an amiable, 
learned and excellent man, who aimed at uniting the style of 
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Horace Walpole with the learning of Peter Bayle, and who has 
produced several most amusing and valuable works, one of which 
will live: but this gentle old man of letters never made the 
family richer, and was very different from his son Benjamin, 
whose Oriental love of splendour betrayed him into grandiloquent 
writing, and, when he was @ young man, an extravagant taste 
in dress. The former Thackeray admirably satirised in his 
‘Novels by Eminent Hands.’ Here is an extract from ‘ Codd- 
lingsby,’ describing the great man’s palace in Holywell Street, 
which is at the back of an old clothes shop; the apartment 
is described as of moderate size; Holywell Street is not above 
a hundred yards long, and this chamber is not more than half 
that length—“ and fitted up with the simple taste of its owner.” 


“The carpet was of white velvet—laid over several webs of Aubusson, 
Ispahan, and Axminster, so that your foot gave no more sound as it trod 
upon the yielding plain, than the shadow which followed you—of white 
velvet, painted with flowers, arabesques, and classic figures by Sir William 
Ross, J. M. W. Turner, R.A., Mrs. Mee, and Paul Delaroche. The edges 
were wrought with seed pearl, Valenciennes lace, and bullion. The walls 
were hung with cloth of silver, embroidered with gold figures, over which 
were worked pomegranates, polyanthuses, and passion flowers, in ruby, 
amethyst, and smaragd. The drops of dew which the artificers had 
sprinkled on the flowers, were of diamonds.” 


The incongruity of painters, the seed pearls, Valenciennes lace 
and bullion, the mixture of colours, make the burlesque perfect ; 
and really the painting is not much more overlaid than the 
original novel is in many parts. Here, for instance, from 
‘Lothair,’ is a passage containing a clever sketch of a Bond 
Street jeweller: 


“* Very interesting,’ said Lothair, ‘but what I want are pearls. That 
necklace which you have shown me is like the necklace of a doll. I want 
pearls such as you see them in Italian pictures—Titians and Giorgiones— 
such as a Queen of Cyprus would wear. I want ropes of pearls.’ ‘Ah!’ 
said Mr. Ruby, ‘I know what your lordship means. Lady Bideford had 
something of that kind. She very much deceived us—always told us her 
necklace must be sold at her death, and she had very bad health. We 
waited ; but when she went, poor lady! it was claimed by the heir, and is 
in Chancery at this very moment. The Justinianis have ropes of pearls 
—Madame Justiniani of Paris, I have been told, gives a rope to every one 
of her children when they marry—but there is no expectation of a 
Justiniani parting with anything. Pearls are troublesome property, my 
lord. They require great care; they want both air and exercise; they 
must be worn frequently; you cannot lock them up. The Duchess of 
Havant has the finest pearls in this country, and I told her Grace, “ Wear 
them whenever you can; wear them at breakfast,” and her Grace follows 
my advice—she does wear them at breakfast. I go down to Havant 
Castle every year to see her Grace’s pearls; I wipe every one of them 
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myself, and let them lie on a sunny bank in the garden, in a westerly 
wind, for hours and days together. Their complexion would have been 
ruined, had it not been for this treatment. Pearls are like girls, my lord, 
they require quite as much attention.’ ” 


Disraeli’s satire is without malice. Tho following is a 


good-natured description of the slang of the society of that 
day :— 


“* English is an expressive language,’ said Mr. Pinto, ‘ but not difficult 
to master. It consists, so far as I can observe, of four words—“ nice,” 
“jolly,” “charming,” and “bore,” and some grammarians add “ fond.”’” 


But if Disraeli wrote scathingly of the aristocracy, they had 
their revenge, for no man’s person, dress, house, or wife have been 
more criticised. Lady Lytton, in some of her letters to my father, 
often speaks of Disraeli; she knew him well as a young man, and 
disliked him greatly ; she also knew that my father admired him 
as a man and as a statesman, and liked him personally, and she 
was never tired of telling some amusing or ridiculous story about 
him. Here is one of the most harmless :— 


“Times are changed with Dizzy,” she writes, “since his début, when I 
could not get any one (except old Lady Cork—who was celebrated for her 
human menageries—and old Lord Hertford, who let me bring whom I 
please) to let me bring him to any salon in London, from his grotesque 
appearance and ridiculous dress; for he had got himself up as an 
astounding facsimile of his own ‘Young Duke’—green velvet incon- 
ceivables—white blonde ruffles, and black silk stockings with broad scarlet 
ribs! When he sent me his ‘ Young Duke’ to read in MS., I told him he 
could not dress him in that way. ‘ What!’ said he, in the only paroxysm 
of innocent good faith he ever had in his life, ‘don’t young dukes dress in 
that way?’ ‘None that I have ever seen.’ I asked D’Orsay one day 
what he’d take to dress like Dizzy? ‘Leave of my senses!’ was his 
reply.” 


At that time Disraeli was a member of the coterie of young 
aspirants in literature and art, who were often to be seen at the 
evening parties of one of the most brilliant, notorious and 
beautiful women of her time, the Countess of Blessington. She 
lived in Gore House, Kensington, which has long ago disappeared 
to make room for the enterprises of the late Prince Consort, to 
whom most of the land about there belonged. At these evenings 
Disraeli met some remarkable people; two of the most singular 
were Count D’Orsay, the Beau Brummell of his day; and a 
melancholy gentleman who lodged in King Street, St. James, and 
who had ambitious dreams about fulfilling his uncle’s destiny. 
This gentleman was known as “the Prince,’ and used to walk 
into those receptions and listen, rather than talk. He was so 
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gloomy and taciturn that some likened him to an unlucky sporting 
man: but a great friendship sprang up between Louis Napoleon 
and Disraeli. There is still a sketch extant of “the Prince” by 
Count D’Orsay, leaning against the folding doors of the Countess’s 
drawing-room, melancholy and contemplative, dressed in the tight 
black trousers and swallow-tail coat of the period. What was he 
thinking of? Was he even then contemplating an invasion of 
France with a few discontented soldiers and a tame eagle? Was 
he dreaming of the time when his word would shake the world 
and give peace or war? 

When Disraeli became Prime Minister my father and another 
literary man, whose name I have forgotten, though not altogether 
agreeing with Disraeli’s politics, desired, for the honour of 
their craft, to which he belonged, to give him a dinner, whereat 
authors of all shades of opinion should join to celebrate the 
accession to the highest post in our Royal Republic of an author 
who had written some brilliant novels, who had uttered some of 
the best political epigrams, who had written leaders for The 
Times, conducted ‘ The Representative,’ and never been ashamed 
of his work. People seemed to be unable to separate the man 
from the minister, and the answers to my father’s letters, while 
they revealed respect for the motives of the sender, showed bitter 
animosity to Disraeli. Indeed, authors, politically of his own 
way of thinking, wrote letters in which they bespattered the 
politician and author with caustic abuse. I can well remember 
my father reading aloud some of these letters, and his astonish- 
ment. The dinner was obliged to be given up, but a certain 
number of scholars and gentlemen succeeded in getting the 
Prime Minister on the committee of a literary dinner, in taking 
the chair at which he made a most clever and charming speech. 

Disraeli’s married life seems to have been singularly happy. 
His marriage may have been in the first place, perhaps, one of 
convenience; in fact he used to laughingly tell his wife that he 
had married her for her money; but this was merely to tease her ; 
had he done so, he was scarcely the man to have said it. That 
she admired him intensely there is not the least doubt. I have 
heard Mrs. Norton say that she did so in the lifetime of her 
husband, Mr. Wyndham Lewis; and certainly, from the following 
anecdote, told to my mother by Lady Lytton, it would seem to 
have been a love match on the part of the Viscountess Beacons- 
field: 

“My mother,” said Lady Lytton, “went to call upon Mrs, 
Wyndham Lewis, to condole with her upon the death of her 
husband. She had no sooner entered the room, when the widow 
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came forward, all smiles and eagerness. ‘Congratulate me, my 
dear,’ she exclaimed, ‘ Disraeli has proposed !’” 

I have heard admirers of Disraeli call him handsome; others 
have declared him ugly. I only saw him when he was an old 
man, and I thought he had a most interesting face, and this 
reminds me of an anecdote I have told in my father’s life, but 
which will bear repetition, as it shows Lady Beaconsfield’s opinion. 
My father was one day dining at... , and at the close of the 
evening he took Lady Beaconsfield down to her carriage; as he 
did so he remarked :— 

“Mr. Disraeli spoke most eloquently to-night. And how well 
he is looking.” 

The Viscountess looked up into my father’s face with a very 
pleased expression. 

“ Ah,” she said, “ you think he looks well, you think him hand- 
some. Yet people call him ugly; but he is not, he 7s handsome: 
they should see him asleep.” 

M. Louis Blanc, writing of Disraeli, regarded his elevation as 
“very natural, yet very singular; very sad, yet very fortunate ;” 
he was not at all rich; in fact he would be considered a poor 
man, 


“What is it, then,” asks this writer, “that has put England—and to 
begin with, the English aristocracy—at the feet of this plebeian, this 
Jew cosmopolite, this man of anti-English character? There he stands 
at the head, of a party he has taken such trouble to educate! ... His 
intellect is no ordinary one; but his has not been the triumph of intellect ; 
he has been true to one party, and that is himself. It is sad, therefore, 
for it is a fatal example of respect for political rectitude having no share 
in his success. It is fortunate, because it shows that henceforth in 
England power will be no longer the exclusive property of a few patrician 
families.” 


A happier augury may be drawn from Disraeli’s story than 
that of M. Blanc. The reason of his rise was that he had talent, 
pluck, and honesty on his side, as well as boldness, and the fore- 
sight to read surely and truly the lesson of events. Besides 
which, he was determined to set aside conventional dulness, and 
open the way to the aristocracy of the mind. Disraeli’s history 
is also cheering because it proves the thorough liberty of English- 
men, and shows that the brightest career is open to the poorest 
youth. “God,” said Shelley, “has given man arms long enough 
to reach to Heaven if he will only put them forth.” And here to 
quote my father— 


“Ts a man who has put forth his arms: the grandson of an alien, of 
a despised race, educated at no public school, with no fortune, and a 
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tongue that made enemies rather than friends, he placed a daring goal to 
his ambition: and through the heat and turmoil of a long race, through 
accident and chance, he distanced by a head his more favourite com- 
petitors, reached the winning-post, and governed the country which 
received his wandering grandsire as its guest. Who shall prophesy the 
fall, who shall set bounds to the glorious future of a nation which holds 
out such a prize to the aspiring youth she nourishes in her bosom ?” 


Lavra Ham Friswetu. 











Che Dashet of Late. 


By SIDNEY PICKERING, 


AutuHor oF ‘Verity,’ ‘THe Key or PARADISE,’ ETC. 


CuarTer XVII. 


“Ts that for sale?” asked Sir Simon. 

He had dropped in to Pierre de Lassans’ studio soon after 
lunch. He had been a pretty frequent visitor during the past 
week, and Pierre did not disturb himself on his account, but 
went on painting a bit of the sea-scape foreground visible from 
his windows, while Sir Simon smoked and talked, or was silent, 
according as the mood took him. They were very good friends, 
these two. Pierre was flattered by the older man’s appreciation 
of his work. It was an intelligent appreciation such as the lay 
Englishman can seldom give, and that made it all the more 
valuable. Pierre, who had all a Frenchman’s sensitive vanity 
—except where his work was concerned, recognised that his 
criticism was worth having. 

“Ts what for sale?” he rejoined, without turning his head. 

Simon Heron unhung carefully the quaintly-framed pastel 
sketch at which he was looking. 

“This,” he said tersely, bringing it over to the window. 

“Ah! that—no, that is not for sale,” Pierre answered with 
careless decision, only turning his head sufficiently to see, with 
one swift glance, what the drawing in question was. “It was done 
for my own pleasure,” he continued ; “she was here with her aunt 
one wet morning taking refuge from the storm, and she took a 
book and sat in my rocking-chair over there, and read. It was too 
good a chance to be missed, she made such a nice ensemble, the 
green cushions—and her hair—and her look of being lost in what 
she read. The absorbed look of a child with a fairy-tale. It was 
by no means a fairy-tale, by the way,” with a grimace in the 
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direction of a pile of French novels lying on a table near, “ but 
she insisted on reading it, and when I said that it was not 
‘ pour les jeunes filles’ she said: ‘ Rubbish, reading “ Passionette,” 
even if it is improper, won’t make me so;’ your English girls say 
these odd things. And she sat there and read all the while, and 
I seized the opportunity. She would never have sat to me if I 
had asked her, she got so tired of it when I did her portrait for 
Mesdames Tantes. Ah! you haven’t seen that, it has gone to 
London to be framed, and perhaps exhibited if there is a show 
this autumn. It is very good, my portrait of her, though I say it. 
That which you have there is nothing—a mere sketch—a profil 
perdu, a suggestion of her rather than her herself.” 

He had gone on talking in his usual voluble way, and Sir Simon 
had stood with one foot on the low window-sill,: the picture held 
propped on his knee. For a full minute after Pierre’s voice had 
ceased abruptly, he remained silent, looking at it. 

Yes, just so he had seen the outline of her soft cheek, the side- 
sweep of the long brown eyelashes, the corner of her red lips, 
set in serious mute attention, that Sunday night in church. It 
was just such another profil perdu, only with all her russet-tinted 
hair uncovered. As a portrait, it was at once illusive and 
characteristic. Anyone who had only a slight acquaintance with 
Awdrey Carhew might have passed it by unrecognising. For 
anyone who knew her face well, it held, as Pierre had said, the 
suggestion of her whole individuality. Simon Heron had grown 
to know her face well. It rose up clearly before him. 

“T like suggestions—artistic ones,” he said, taking his pipe 
from his lips, and blowing the smoke upwards so that it might 
not obscure his intent gaze. “They are nicer nine times out of 
ten than the thing finished and filled out—no disrespect meant 
to Mesdames Tantes’ portrait, by the way, which I have no doubt 
is excellent. But I want you to let me have this, De Lassans— 
will you?” 

“No,” answered Pierre with a laugh. “I want it for myself.” 

Sir Simon frowned. 

“Put any price you like on it—in reason,” he said quietly, “‘ and 
you can do a replica for yourself, if not another sketch, and be 
none the loser. I don’t often have whims, but when I do I like 
to gratify them. I have taken a fancy to this.” 

Pierre turned and looked at him, brush in hand. But there 
was very little to be gained by searching Simon Heron’s face. 
It told no tales. 

“T’ve taken a fancy to it—as a bit of work,” he continued 
slowly. “You may believe me, my young friend, that it has some 
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of your best qualities in it. It won’t bea bad advertisement for 
you if you let me have it.” 

There was something in that. Pierre had the ambition to 
make his name as a pastel portraitist on both sides of the Channel. 
A little extra money also was of some importance to him at that 
moment. Still, he had meant this to be for himself, to be kept 
always as a souvenir of a summer. “Le souvenir d’un Eté”— 
had he not scrawled that with his initials across the corner? 
The words would mean nothing to the careless eyes that read 
them. For him, in days to come, in the Paris studio he hoped 
to have before long, if the Champ de Mars hung his this year’s 
work, they would evoke always this little grey Cornish village 
—Ennistreven, set in its sheltered flower-filled garden above 
the green waters of the Creek—Awdrey, as he had known 
her, half child and half woman—sweet—illusive—cold, “ avec 
ses yeux bruns qui faisait songer 4 une tasse de café glacé, tant 
ils etaient excitants et froids,” as Paul Bourget said of “ Miss 
Néant.” 

With all his practical ideas concerning the useful ends of 
marriage and a solid dowry, Pierre had a certain sentiment for 
Awdrey. A sentiment he could acknowledge to himself with a 
smile as the inevitable tribute that a man must pay to the 
fascination of the eternal woman. It was scarcely more than 
that; but it tinged with interest his whole life in this queer 
little out-of-the-world spot. It would tinge his whole recollection 
of it, in successful—married—after days, when Awdrey too would 
have ceased to be a girl, farouche, independent, self-reliant, and 
would have learnt the lesson love teaches. For she would not 
marry without love. He knew that from conversations they had 
had together, in which they discussed their divers views of life. 
Who would be her teacher? That beau garcon, Captain Heron? 
Pierre had accepted the situation philosophically enough, when 
Jock’s constant presence had robbed him of his usual place by 
Awdrey, but he had been unable at the time, or since, to make up 
his mind as to how far she had liked this man or not. Liked, 
yes. And with some women, hardly a hair’s-breadth divides 
the two sentiments. They are almost identical. One becomes 
the other with very small solicitation on the part of the man. 

But Awdrey was different. Her sentiment, when it came, 
would not even be a “passionette.” She would literally find 
her soul, and care with its whole strength. Sometimes Pierre 
was tempted to hope that she might never find it. “Good women 
are happier without passion,” he said to himself, with a sense of 
superiority over ill-regulated Anglo-Saxon ideas. But wherever, 
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and however, she met her fate, he would most likely not be there 
to see. He would never really know how she fared. 

Sometimes they had laughed together, and talked in jest of the 
time when Awdrey, rich and married, should come to his studio 
in Paris, and buy his magnum opus, the pieture every artist 
cherishes in a corner of his brain. Who would she bring with 
her? Some stranger probably whom he had never seen, and he 
would perhaps see her look at him, with eyes no longer like 
“iced coffee.” 

“Tt won't be a bad advertisement for you.” 

Sir Simon repeated the words, and Pierre came back from his 
train of thought. 

“But I ask you still more to let me buy it, as a personal favour. 
I want it, and one can seldom get what one wants in this world 
at the exact moment when one wants it. I shall be proportion- 
ately grateful to you for waiving your wish to keep it, in favour 
of mine to possess it.” 

He moved as he spoke, facing Pierre with a smile that lent a 
peculiar charm to his dark, keen, impassive face. 

Pierre succumbed to it with a shrug. 

“Eh bien! you shall have it. It’s really not worth more than 
a few pounds, and I don’t know what to ask for it.” 

“T’'ll give you fifty,” said Simon. “I told youl was ready to 
pay for my whim.” 

“Fifty!” Pierre made a grimace. “I am not a highway 
robber,” he said, “I could not take so much for that—for a mere 
sketch—and yet,” taking it swiftly out of Sir Simon’s hands and 
looking at it eagerly and regretfully, “you are right. It 7s good, 
it has some of my best work in it—above all, it is her.” 

“Her?” repeated Sir Simon with a quick look of inter- 
rogation. 

Pierre laughed. 

“Oh! I’m not in love with her, Diew m'en garde—not a bit, 
She is Ze bon gargon, one’s friend, one’s comrade, but after all one 
is human, and she is a pretty woman, and a truo daughter of 
Eve, though she hardly knows it yet.” 

He set down the little picture with a half sigh. 

“Well, it is yours now,” he said almost pettishly. ‘ Take it 
away with you, or I shall go back on our bargain.” 

Simon Heron drew out his cheque-book. He had come 
prepared. 

Day after day, while ho had smoked and talked in Pierro’s 
studio, the pastel sketch of Awdrey had drawn his eyes and 
held his thoughts. The thought had become desire. Well, 
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he had gratified it, And as he scrawled the “ fifty,” he did not 
think it dear at the price. 

*¢ You'd better take what I offered,” he said. 

And Pierre took it. 

Then just as he was leaving the studio, with the picture packed 
up under his arm, he turned back. 

“T would rather you did not mention to her—to Miss Carhow— 
that I have bought this.” 

“ What, to Miss Sara? Don’t you think she would approve?” 
said Pierre, purposely misunderstanding him. 

“No, the girl herself,” answered Sir Simon impatiently. “I 
am almost a stranger to her. She might not like it.” 

‘* All right,” said Pierre. 

The Rector was away for the day, and Simon having no 
one but himself to consult, put his new possession away in 
safety, and a little later in the afternoon started out again for 
a long walk. 

He wanted to think without interruption. His mind kept 
running on his new purchase, or rather upon the original of the 
pastel, upon Awdrey Carhew herself. 

He had come to Porthguavas with a special end in view and, 
for a time at any rate, had pursued it conscientiously. Without 
spending much of his time at Ennistreven, he had learnt enoveh 
of the two women who owned it, to understand the conditions and 
influences which had moulded Awdrey. Simplicity ; plain living ; 
refinement; the sheltered life without narrowness; an unusual 
breadth of culture; a high standard of duty, honour and sentiment, 
and lastly, much love and care. Obviously these had done their 
work. Awdrey was happy, devoted to her home. She seemed 
singularly free from the restlessness, the unsatisfied hopes and 
desires, the petty worries, the impatience of restraint, which, as 
he gathered, often formed the more or less hidden background of 
that outwardly smooth and smiling thing, a young girl’s life. 

Yet he knew too much about women quite to trust his own 
penetration, nor did he forget that other influences had been 
brought to bear upon Awdrey. Not only was she constantly with 
her half-sister, there was the closeness of the blood tie between 
ihem, they shared the same heredity. He remembered Theo as 
he had last seen her, and the people round her. There was a 
stout woman, elderly, frisky, noisy, a terrible female, and her 
male belongings, less obtrusive but of the same stamp. There 
was Mr. Gay, Theo’s cousin and also her guide, philosopher and 
friend, who had apparently been largely responsible for all Jock’s 
trouble, from its beginning as an odious joke to its end as a 
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brazen attempt to turn the joke into reality. Awdrey would, of 
course, be on intimate terms with this individual, call him “Dick” 
and listen to his views on life, which must contrast sharply with 
those she heard at Ennistreven. 

It seemed to him that, in an innocent limited sense, the girl 
must lead a double life, so wide would be the difference between 
the months she spent at home and the weeks she spent with Mrs. 
Cleland Foster. He could detect nothing in her to warrant such 
an assumption, unless it was a certain maturity of mind which 
sometimes surprised him, a toleration for ideas which she did not 
share, a lack of youthful crudity and narrowness. But there 
remained one proof which justified it fully. Jock was right. 
Mrs. Gerrard and Miss Carhew had no suspicion of any link 
between him and Awdrey, beyond the acquaintance which had 
begun under their own eyes. Of this he was certain. The 
incident of Kyrlesmuir, the further incident of St. Aurélian, had 
never come within their knowledge. Awdrey had kept her own 
counsel as few young girls were capable of keeping it. She was 
very simple and direct in some ways, curiously without small 
feminine wiles and insincerities, he could easily believe that she 
had never tried to draw Jock into a flirtation, “hadn’t got it in 
her,” but behind all this must lie an uncommon strength of 
reticence and reserve. 

At first she had been reserved when with him, on the defensive 
—as was only natural, And he had blundered at the start. Two 
days after his arrival at Porthguavas, the Rector having taken 
him to tea at Ennistreven, he noticed a charming mezzotint on 
the wall at the further end of the sitting-room, and asked Awdrey 
if he might look at it closer. She rose and led the way towards 
it. Before they reached it he stopped, his attention caught by a 
small water-colour portrait of a lady in a low-necked gown with 
hair rolled up and curled a /’Impératrice Eugénie, There was no 
mistaking the handsome eyes, the finely-marked eyebrows, that 
were so like Theo’s, 

“That is a French water-colour, surely,” he said, and waited 
expectantly for Awdrey’s answer. 

“Yes, it was painted in Paris; it is a sketch of my mother.” 

Sir Simon glanced at her quickly. 

“T cannot see the slightest likeness,” he said. “ You are like 
your aunt Mrs, Gerrard.” 

“And she,” said Awdrey, “takes after her mother, who was a 
Miss Tresilian. Aunt Rachel and I are both Tresilians.” 

And then she felt as if she had said something ridiculous, and 
looked at Sir Simon to see if his eyes had the sarcastic, amused 
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look that she remembered. They were quite serious. Indeed 
their owner was thinking with satisfaction: “I do not care what 
you are, as long as you are not a Travers.” 

He had an object in view, other than the charming mezzo-tint. 
Jock had told him that in the sitting-room at Ennistreven he 
would see a photograph from an Italian picture, which was a far 
better portrait of Awdrey than any that Pierre de Lassans would 
ever paint, above all, exactly like what she was, when he, Jock, 
first knew her. 

“Tt’s a child with a jessamine wreath,” he said, “and Awdrey 
wore a jessamine wreath, at—the wedding.” 

It was his failure to see this photograph which had prompted 
his little journey of inspection. Presently he caught sight of it, 
hanging above a writing-table. It was one of Alinari’s red-brown 
photographs framed in black and gold. He approached it gradu- 
ally, pausing to appreciate here a coloured print, there a bit of 
old Worcester china. At last he stopped before the writing- 
table. The photograph was of a child angel by Botticelli, a 
graceful bent head with hair that hung in short loose curls round 
a face of singular charm. It wore a jessamine wreath, the dark 
pointed leaves and small white star-like flowers showing delicate 
and precise against the hair and background. As for the likeness 
to Awdrey, it was plain enough in the whole delicate line of the 
face, from brow to chin. Also he could easily fancy that her 
eyes and mouth might have worn that look of rapt sweetness, 
devout, and yet not very far from smiling. 

“T don’t know the original of that,” he remarked. 

“Tt is a detail from the Botticelli Madonna with angels in the 
Villa Borghese,” Awdrey answered. The composure of her 
manner had hitherto amused him, he had said to himself: “I 
suppose she guesses that I haye come to sample her.” Now it 
suddenly irritated him. 

He said: “ My nephew told me that this photograph is exactly 
like what you were when he first knew you.” 

He was looking full at her. A sudden rush of colour swept 
over her face, her eyes met his and grew dark with some strong 
feeling. Startled surprise, he thought, resentment, reproach. 
She did not answer him but moved away, while Mrs, Gerrard, 
who was sitting near by, turned and made some remark about 
the Botticelli. 

. From that time forward Awdrey, who had spoken so readily of 

Jock the first time he, Simon, met her, avoided anything beyond 
the most casual allusion to him, never spoke of him, in fact, 
unless she could not conveniently be silent. The days passed and 
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he spent a certain share of them in her company. He got past 
her reserve on many points, but not on this one. Perhaps that 
was why he insensibly dismissed Jock and his concerns from his 
mind more and more completely, at least when he was with 
Awdrey. She being unwilling, it was not for him to mention 
them. 


Cuapter XVIII. 


Ir was one of those perfect autumn days, which in Cornwall is 
like an autumn day in Italy, summer still, but for the blackberries 
thick on the hedges, the brown upon the withering bracken, and 
the early-waning sunlight. 

Simon Heron took his way by a path that skirted high above 
the low-growing oak woods, and the low-lying creek, and led 
towards the cliffs, and the outlook over the open sea. Soon the 
woods ceased and furze, and blackberry bushes, and many tinted 
tufts of heather, took their place. 

He strolled slowly, absorbed in thought, and at length, reaching 
a spot where there was a little open space of turf set round with 
bushes at the side of the track, flung himself down at full length 
on the grass, enjoying the calm beauty of the gently-moving, 
palely-blue expanse of water, where the fishing-boats lay mirrored 
with scantly-filled sails, and that seemed to shut him round on a 
green promontory of peace. 

He had been there for some time in silence and solitude, un- 
broken save for the distant creak of an oar, and the thrilling 
insistent carolling of a lark far out of sight, when quite close to 
him he heard light footsteps and the person from whom his 
thoughts had started, round whom they had centred, to wander 
and yet return at intervals, came suddenly in sight at the corner 
of his sheltering clump of bushes. She was out blackberrying, 
and was in the very act of pausing to reach over and pick the 
fruit just above his head, when she caught sight of him. 

“How you made me jump,” she said with a startled contraction 
of her brows. “I was labouring under the delusion that there 
was not a human being anywhere within miles.” 

She went on picking blackberries as she spoke. 

“T was under a like delusion, I think it was you who startled 
me.” 

He made a movement to get up, then resumed his lounging 
position. 

“Won't you pause in life’s pleasures,” he said looking up at 
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her through half-closed lids. “This is a nice corner for rest and 
reflection.” 

“Tam bound to pick this basket quite full. Becky is in the 
middle of the jam and finds she hasn’t enough blackberries to go 
with the apples. It is a serious matter. Blackberry and apple 
is my favourite jam.” 

“Mine also,’ he answered smiling. “It is evident that we 
have a certain community of tastes, but if you will consent to 
rest from your labours and talk to me for a few minutes I will 
undertake to fill your basket to the brim. Four hands are better 
than two, as you found the other day.” 

Awdrey hesitated for an instant, then set down her basket, and 
sank—a small grey heap—on the grass a few feet away from him. 
She was wearing a loose grey coat and skirt, with the look of 
which he had grown familiar. Her cheeks had the perfect 
smoothness of tint, her eyes the dreamy brightness born of hours 
spent wandering in the open air. 

“You seem to lead a very happy, peaceful sort of life down 
here,” said Sir Simon tentatively, when he had taken in every 
detail of her appearance with a quickness and certainty that made 
them a brain record, to be evoked at will. 

“Not that at your age one sets much value on that kind of 
happiness,” he added. 

“But I do,” said Awdrey, “I get to long for my sleepy hollow 
by the time I have been away from it a month or two.” 

Hitherto, whenever their talk had become personal, it had 
been personal to Simon Heron, not to her. He had spoken of his 
own life past or present, this was the first time he had shown a 
direct interest in hers. 

“T suppose the weak point is the want of society,” he went on. 
“T remember you at St. Aurélian as a decidedly frivolous young 
person, dancing, and acting, and promenading the Casino terrace 
with one man or another. You must miss that sort of thing in 
your sleepy hollow?” 

Awdrey glanced quickly at him in some surprise. Here was 
another new departure. She could not recall that he had ever 
alluded to St. Aurélian, and this reticence on his part had seemed 
only natural, since the place must be connected in his mind with 
Theo. There he had seen her again for the first time, after many 
years. 

“You are like Pierre de Lassans,” she rejoined, “ he is always 
telling me that he wonders I do not suffer from what he calls 
‘Vennuides aprés-midis.’ Indeed, it is hard to convince him that 
I do not.” 
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Sir Simon’s eyes dwelt on her face with a scrutiny of which he 
was unconscious, till he saw her colour deepen faintly. 

. “Will you be going up to town this winter?” he asked. 

; “ Next month.” 

“Then we shall meet, most likely. I shall be in London from 
the middle of November.” 

Awdrey took up her basket, and began to inspect her black- 
berries, throwing away the few unripe ones. He must know, she 
thought, with whom she would be staying and the extreme 
unlikeliness of such a meeting. 

“T don’t know,” she said with a shade ‘of stiffness, “one is 
always supposed to run across the people one knows when one 
is in London. I never find that I do.” 

“T fancy you will run across me, all the same,” said Sir Simon 
quietly. “ Will you be sorry if you do? For my own part Iam 
very glad to have had this chance of getting to know you. We 
have seen enough of one another to feel ourselves no longer 
strangers or in any way inimical. Do you remember I tried to 
make friends with you at St. Aurélian, but you would have none 
of me? No, don’t protest—it was very natural. I quite under- 
stood your feeling, only there is no reason now, that I know of, 
why it should continue or ever be again?” 

“Not the least reason,” answered Awdrey earnestly, her mind 
running wholly on Theo and Theo’s past. “One makes one’s 
friends for oneself, without regard to other people. But at 
St. Aurélian it was not possible.” 

“Hardly,” returned Sir Simon, “but between then and now 
there is a difference. Must you be moving?” 

“Yes,” said Awdrey, “if I am to fill my basket and get back in 
time for supper.” 

She sprang to her feet, and Sir Simon rose also. 

“Then you will let me consider myself your friend?” he said, 
looking down at her. He held out his hand but Awdrey made no 
answering movement. 

“My fingers are all over blackberry juice,” she said hastily. 
And then she coloured, a swift, hot, uncontrollable blush, and 
turning sharply away, went on before him down the narrow path. 

Sir Simon smiled sardonically. It was a tell-tale blush. Was 
it for the thought of Jock? Was it for the past or the present, 
the child’s fooling or the girl’s daydream? Her habitual silence 
with regard to Jock might come from remembrance of the one 
or consciousness of the other. 

Meanwhile Awdrey, outwardly intent on her blackberrying, 
as she flitted from bush to bush, gathering quickly in spite of 
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obtrusive brambles, was struggling with a sudden sense of 
rebellion and resentment. 

Against what? She hardly knew. But she was clear on one 
point. 

She did not want Simon Heron’s friendship. By offering it 
he seemed to have put her much further away from him than she 
had been last week, yesterday, half an hour ago. 

Heron was doing his share of the work. Now and then they 
met so that he might drop brimming handfuls into the basket. 
Before long it would hold no more. 

They had reached a spot where the turf narrowed into a mere 
sloping strip between the cliff’s edge and the blackberry bushes 
which formed a hedge to the field beyond. Instiuctively they both 
turned and looked out over the tranquil, turquoise-coloured sea, 
Towards the horizon the colour deepened to sapphire, under a 
faint breeze, and a brown sail or two slid slowly by, and faded 
into autumn mist. 

“Do you know what it reminds me of?” said Sir Simon 
abruptly. 

And Awdrey without hesitation answered: “The sea at St. 
Aurélian before the storm came.” 

“Yes, of those perfect September days, and still more of the 
storm that broke them. I owed to it my one glimpse of the real 
Awdrey Carhew.” 

She gave him a quick, questioning glance, and then looked 
seaward again. 

“Poor old Mére Goulas,” she said softly, “I shall never forget 
going into the cottage and finding her huddled by the fire, and 
how she kept on talking over and over again, about ‘ mes pauvres 
gars’ who never would believe that an old woman could know 
more about the weather than they did. I think before long you 
will see this sea in a storm.” 

“Tt will come too late for me. Iam leaving Porthguavas the 
day after to-morrow. I shall come, of course, and wish your 
aunts good-bye, but I think you said you would be spending the 
day in Amberley.” 

Their homeward ways did not long lie together. Awdrey 
climbed a stile which led into a footpath across the fields, Sir 
Simon followed the coast-guard track which would lead him down 
to Porthguavas beach. 

In the last half hour he had reached a decision. Only yesterday 
it had seemed further off than ever, and he could not find that he 
had come one step nearer to it. Now it was already past, some- 
thing unalterably fixed and settled. Jock should have his way. 
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If, after full consideration, he still wished to marry Awdrey 
Carhew, the matrimonial path should be made smooth before him. 
For once he had shown a sure knowledge of women, or rather of 
one woman. He had said that Awdrey was “as straight as they 
make them,” and for this and all his other opinions of her Sir 
Simon had come to hold him justified. 

They were identical with those of Pierre de Lassans, who had 
known her for years, and those of Miles Harris, who had a trained 
eye for character. The Rector had said: “ When I knew her 
first I took her to be one of those very attractive little women, 
who are very complete and finished as far as they go, but continue 
all their lives to be little, physically and mentally. I was quite 
mistaken. Under that apparent childishness she has a great 
strength of will and character.” 

“Does that mean that she will lead her husband by the nose?” 
Sir Simon inquired. 

And the Rector, who was thinking of Jock, though no allusion 
had been made to him, answered cheerfully: “I think that unless he 
is a strong man as well as a very wrong-headed one, she will lead 
him gently and imperceptibly in the way he should go, and a 
good thing, too.” 

But where » woman was concerned Simon Heron put small 
faith in other men’s judgments, and a good deal in his own. He 
had begun by observing and noting, after a while he had given 
up doing so—at any rate consciously—and he had ended by 
knowing. If he had not the same sense of knowledge and 
certainty with regard to Awdrey’s feeling towards Jock, he chose 
to accept as well-founded the latter’s obvious conviction that she 
cared for him. Jock always held strong cards when he wanted 
to make a woman like him, and in this case his hand was doubly 
strong. There was the old link between him and Awdrey, 
which would count for much in her eyes. There was the old 
romantic fancy of her childhood and later, her baulked and 
frustrated dream. And besides all this, Jock was an excellent 
match. Here in the depths of Cornwall the eligible bachelor 
must be a white swallow, and even in Mrs. Cleland Foster’s wider 
and more varied social circle, was probably a rare, shy bird. He 
was ready to acquit Awdrey of any deliberate design, past, present 
or future, but why go to the other extreme and suppose her to be 
more disinterested, less set upon marrying to “ better herself” 
than the ordinary average modern girl? Well, she also should 
have her way. 

His own aversion to the marriage had not diminished one whit, 
but that was only one more reason for keeping his word to Jock. 
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He would pay the dowry, but Awdrey would never know it. 
Mrs, Cleland Foster could not be more tenaciously determined to 
keep her from any suspicion of the truth than he was. Here was 
the one thought that gave him a certain satisfaction. Thanks to 
him Awdrey had been spared the irritating discouragement and 
depression that come when the natural desire of youth to see, to 
know, to enjoy, beats against the stone wall of narrow means. 
He had indefinitely widened her horizon, had given her a hundred 
innocent pleasures. And she would never know it. 


Cuaprrn XIX, 


Day, the dog, having made in London but a poor fight through- 
out his allotted span was being altogether worsted by night, the 
wolf, who indeed had defied him in every alley and bye-way since 
an early hour of the afternoon. There was no actual fog to dim 
the radiance of the gas lamps, only a slight November mist, all 
pervasive and chill. 

In the drawing-room of Mrs. Cleland Foster’s flat, a large fire 
burned gaily, and lit a small space to its further corners. Here 
was a pleasant little room, rendered a trifle crowded by a piano, 
some large arm-chairs yielding yet solid, and small fragile tables, 
a “silver table,” a “ flower table,” tables to receive the tea cup or 
tumbler of the visitor, and get in his way on every possible 
occasion. Outdoor chrysanthemums from Ennestreven covered 
the flower table, and Awdrey Carhew, sitting solitary before the 
fire, in one of the large arm-chairs, eyed them affectionately, and 
regretfully. 

“They will all be over by the time I get home,” she thought, 
“except the best ones in the verandah.” 

She had been in London nearly a fortnight, and the days had 
seemed to pass with undue and unusual deliberation. She had 
come expecting this visit of hers to contain a new element. Her 
expectations had not been precisely disappointed, only as so 
often happens, little circumstances never allowed for had largely 
influenced their fulfilment. 

She had kept a promise made some months before and had let 
Jock know that she was in London. He himself was spending 
his long leave there, staying at Sir Simon Heron’s house in 
Berkeley Square. He had called twice, on the second occasion at 
tea time, and twice there had been other visitors and as luck 
would have it the same visitors, Mrs. Delaunay and her son 
Harold. In asmall room it was impossible to ignore or forget 
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Mrs. Delaunay, impossible not to hear whatever nonsense she 
might be talking. Jock had laughed a good deal, and was 
evidently amused at her. He had even confided to Awdrey that 
he thought her a “ jolly old girl.” 

Awdrey herself had felt frozen, and had shown it in a stiffness 
and coldness of manner which Jock could not have failed to notice. 
Besides, Hal Delaunay had sat beside her, large and self-satisfied, 
Hal who called her by her Christian name, and treated her with a 
ponderous familarity which had of old been elder-brotherly, 
but seemed, somehow, lately to have changed in quality. She 
had always looked upon him as “a good old sort ”—Theo’s descrip- 
tion of him—someone who never forgot her birthday or her taste 
in scent and bonbons. But how was Jock to know all this? She 
had counted upon Theo’s suggesting that he should dine with 
them, Theo often asked men to dinner, and was invariably 
hospitable and cordial towards her sister’s friends. But she had 
not even mentioned the subject to Awdrey. 

“Shall I say something about it?” thought Awdrey turning 
towards the fire. “No, if I did she would be sure to misunder- 
stand. I believe she is hopelessly set against him, because he is 
Sir Simon’s nephew and she has heard spiteful gossip about him. 
From Dick Gay of course, I doubt if she knows anyone else who 
knows him. One thing I am quite clear about, it is no use his 
coming here like that. It makes me feel as if we were strangers, 
whereas that fortnight in the summer seemed almost like a going 
on of the old days at Kyrlesmuir—only different.” 

The front door bell rang, and she listened rather anxiously for 
possible results. It could hardly be Hal Delaunay, she thought. 
Hal had been a too frequent visitor of late, and she had not the 
smallest wish to entertain him, on her own account. 

Charlotte was approaching along the passage, a second 
masculine foot-fall following hers. Hal, who was not only tall 
but stout like his mother, trod more heavily still. Her anxiety 
lessened. 

She was not altogether taken by surprise when Charlotte 
announced : 

“Captain Heron,” but she felt a quick pleasurable thrill. 

It was not one of those large comprehensive thrills that make 
the pulses throb painfully and have a partially paralysing effect. 
She was able to greet her visitor with cordiality, and to remind 
Charlotte that she could bring in tea. 

“Tam in luck this time, anyhow,” Jock said. 

They were standing facing one another on the hearth-rug, and 
both smiling. 
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“Now you look like yourself,” Jock went on, “I was beginning 
to think that your dimples had disappeared for ever.” 

“T don’t know what you mean—I haven’t any.” 

Jock laughed. “I remember your arguing with me on that 
point once at Kyrlesmuir. It’s funny what absurd little things 
stick in one’s memory, isn’t it? I remember—very well,” pausing 
in answer to a slight movement on Awdrey’s part, “I will 
reminisce no more. How is your friend Mr. Delaunay? I was 
also beginning to think I should always find him sitting in—in 
that chair.” 

“Why is it that big men always like small chairs?” asked 
Awdrey hastily. 

“And small women?” Jock suggested. 

Awdrey spoke with some severity. “Mr. Delaunay is a very 
old friend of ours.” 

“Of course. M. de Lassans was another.” 

“Excuse me, Pierre is quite different. He is my personal 
friend, Mr. Delaunay is a family friend.” 

“ And which head do I come under, please?” Jock asked. “ You 
can’t deny the old friendship. Am I personal or family ?” 

Awdrey smiled: “ Not family certainly,’ she said. 

“Not here,” said Jock, his voice changing slightly. “ But at 
Ennestreven your aunts could hardly have been nicer to me, if 
they had known me all my life. What a jolly time it was! Did 
you go sailing with Simon when he was down there ?” 

“Only once,” Awdrey answered; “it happened to be very still 
weather, and there was illness in the village, and I don’t think 
Mr. Harris could spare time for sailing.” 

“Then I cannot imagine what Simon did with himself. I hope 
you liked him?” Jock added, eying her questioningly. “He is 
a thorough good sort when you know him, but he takes a lot of 
knowing.” 

“Yes, I can understand that,” Awdrey said. “He and M. de 
Lassans are quite friends. I fancy he saw a good deal of Pierre.” 

Jock did not pursue the subject of Sir Simon. Awdrey had 
ignored his indirect question. After all, it was hardly to be 
expected that she should easily get over her very natural resent- 
ment. 

He took from his pocket a square grey note. 

“My aunt Mrs. Praed was sorry you were out when she called 
the other day,” he said, “and this is for you.” 

Awdrey took the note and read it. She was invited to dine 
with Mrs. Praed on the following Friday, Mrs. Praed being Jock’s 
maternal aunt, and to her a complete stranger. 
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“Oan you go?” Jock asked. It’s very short notice, but I 
hoped you might not have anything on.” 

There was a look of frank pleasure in Awdrey’s eyes. 

“ How kind of your aunt,” she said. “Mr. Gay is dining here 
that evening, and we were to have gone to the Empire afterwards, 
but the other man who was asked has been prevented coming. I 
should like to go so much, I don’t think Theo would mind.” 

“T don’t see why she should,” Jock answered. He was silent 
for a moment and then added: “How is the great Mr. Gay? I 
did not know if he was in town or not.” 

“He is very busy with his new play,’ Awdrey answered. “ We 
hardly ever see him, unless he looks in of an evening.” 

She was reminded that Theo was to meet him somewhere at 
tea, and would probably bring him back with her. She hoped 
they would not arrive till Jock had gone. It was easy to gather 
from Jock’s tone if he ever alluded to Dick Gay, that he did not 
wish to renew the old acquaintance. 

Luck having treated them badly more than once, favoured the 
two young people. No one disturbed them, though Captain 
Heron had hardly left the house, before a hansom brought Mrs, 
Cleland Foster and her cousin to its door. 

“Sitting all alone by the fire!” exclaimed Theo compassion- 
ately, when on opening the drawing-room door she caught sight 
of Awdrey. “My poor child, how dull you must have been! 
Why haven’t you rung for the lamp?” 

“Probably she thinks as you do, that firelight is the most 
becoming light in the world,” said Dick Gay. “Isn’t that it, 
Awdrey ?” 

“What's the good of a becoming light if there is no one to 
look at one?” 

Theo unfastened her cloak and sat down with an air of 
weariness. 

“You have not seen anyone I suppose? Iam sure Hal would 
have looked in if he had known you were alone.” 

Awdrey was arranging the tea things. 

“Captain Heron called,” she said briefly. 

She had hoped to avoid mentioning his coming before Dick 
Gay; an instant later she was glad that she had been obliged to 
speak of it. 

“Funny how unobservant some people are,” he said looking 
across at her and smiling ; “ now I saw that second tea cup directly 
I came into the room” 

“Oh, he came to tea, did he?” said Theo. 

“Yes, He brought me a note from his aunt, Mrs. Praed, asking 
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me to dine quietly with her on Friday evening. It isn’t a 
party.” 

“A little family affair?” said Gay. “I wonder if the lovely 
Mrs. Challis will be there.” 

“What,” said Theo eagerly, “ that Mrs. Challis with the golden 
hair, who dresses so beautifully ?” 

“Yes, the expensively dressed Mrs. Challis with the genuine 
golden hair. People thought at one time that she would marry 
either Lord Mountgarron, or else her cousin Jock Heron,—it was 
even betting on those two. But she married an outsider, a man 
in the Home Office. I was acting with her not long ago, at the 
Rosenthals, She’s a very tolerable amateur.” 

“ Awdrey,” said Theo abruptly, “ what will you wear?” 

Dick Gay laughed. “I thought that was coming,” he said, “I 
will leave you to discuss the interesting details.” 

“We will do that presently,” said Theo, “I must go and take 
my things off.” 

She and Gay left the room together. In the passage she turned 
and faced him. 

“What about that?” she asked. “I should call it fairly 
marked ?” 

“In this case I suppose it is,” Gay answered consideringly. 

“Was Captain Heron really talked about with this cousin of 
his, or did you invent it to tease Awdrey ?” 

Mrs. Cleland Foster’s tone was distinctly aggressive, 

“ Awdrey wants waking up,” Gay answered, “but people cer- 
tainly talked. They couldn’t understand that ‘a cousin’s a 
different thing.’ But you may be quite sure your old friend Sir 
Simon could and did. If there was anything in it, he put a stop 
to it. As far as I can understand his little game now, he is dead 
keen on his nephew marrying—no matter who. He has his own 
reasons, no doubt.” 

“Of course,” said Theo. ‘ When in doubt always impute a 
shady motive. Good-night, Dick.” 

There had been a time when those who knew them and those 
who did not, alike speculated as to whether the relationship 
between Jock Heron and Angela Praed was something more 
serious than a mere cousinly flirtation. 

The two persons who, exclusive of those directly concerned, 
knew most about the matter, remembered it involuntarily as they 
talked together that same evening. 

Sir Simon Heron was calling on Mrs. Praed at her house in 
Cadogan Place, and had stated clearly and ‘succinctly certain 
views and wishes of his own. Although he was no relation, being 
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merely her brother-in-law’s brother, Mrs. Praed was accustomed 
to look upon him as a member of her family and a very important 
member. 

Sir Simon having said his say, rose to go. 

Mrs. Praed suggested a difficulty as if it had only just occurred 
to her: “ Of course, she may not be able to come?” 

“To dinner, you mean? Then you could ask her to lunch on 
Sunday. But I take it for granted she'll come. Who else have 

ou?” 
ee Angela and Claude are coming, and the Robert Fownes.” 

“Angela and Claude?” echoed Sir Simon. “Mind, I don’t 
want Miss Carhew to have any idea that she has been asked so 
that the family may sample her.” 

“Well, all I can say is, that if there is any prospect of her 
staying with me, she will find it very dull unless Angie takes her 
about a little.” 

Mrs. Praed was an extremely aimable woman, made to be ruled 
by some will stronger than her own. Her children had ruled 
her by turns, till the guiding power passed permanently to her 
youngest and cleverest daughter. 

Sir Simon Heron was well aware of this circumstance. On his 
way downstairs he wondered a little whether Angela Challis 
would treat Awdrey with anything approaching friendliness, and 
found it hard to guess her probable line of conduct. She had a 
habit of being hardly civil to her own sex, but made exceptions. 
She might see fit, in the circumstances, to make an exception of 
Awdrey. 

He heard someone speaking in the hall, and a quick rustle of 
ekirts, 

“Here is Angie,” he thought, and stood aside. 

Mrs, Challis came up the stairs very quickly. She was slender, 
girlish, and brilliantly fair. There was a cousinly likeness to 
Jock in her conspicuous good looks, 

She paused just long enough to shake hands and say: 

“T am rushing up to mother for five minutes, see you Friday, 
I understand.” 

As a matter of fact it took Mrs. Challis a good deal longer than 
five minutes to obtain from her mother a summary of Sir Simon’s 
conversation, and place her own comments. 

“ He wants you to ask the girl to stay here?” she said, “ That 
strikes me as extremely calm. Why can’t Jock cultivate her 
acquaintance where she is? ” 

“T am sure I don’t know dear, but it seems there is some 
difficulty, and how can I refuse to do as Jock wishes?” 
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“As Sir Simon wishes, you mean. I think it’s the most 
curious case of absolute selfishness I ever came across. Instead 
of marrying himself, as a man of his age ought to do, he prefers 
to sacrifice Jock. This is a regular plant on his part. His 
parson friend down in Cornwall looked the girl out, Jock was sent 
to stay with him, and with nothing to do and the girl handy— 
well, you know what Jock is—easy game.” 

“But Angie,” said her mother deprecatingly, “it would be a 
very bad thing for Jock if Sir Simon were to marry.” 

“T don’t see it. He would be bound to provide for him 
decently, he could do no less. Well, I suppose you will ask the 
creature here so that Jock may propose to her? It seems it 
requires some time and preparation to bring him to the psycho- 
logical moment. I shall suggest to him that he should propose 
on Friday evening. Do you understand that she has much 
money ?” 

“T understand that she has nothing worth mentioning.” 

Mrs. Challis made an expressive gesture and began fastening 
her furs. 

“No money, no connections, nothing uncommon in the way of 
good looks or Jock would have said so. Nothing but solid virtue, 
and red hair! Jock owns she has red hair. Mother, I am going 


away so that I may use strong language.” 


(To be continued.) 





